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Dedication “Of Men and Marshes’’ by 
Paul Errington 


To the memory of 
ARTHUR KARR GILKEY, Ph.D. 
Boulder, Colorado, September 25, 1926 
Mount Godwin-Austen, Pakistan, 
August 10, 1953 

To a man of civilized ethics, man- 
ners, and scholarship, yet one who loved 
wilderness, too. 

To a man of self-direction and disci- 
pline who loved freedom, too. 

To a man of strong friendships who 
loved solitude, too. 

To a man who loved the natural out- 
of-doors, whether of marshes or of 
mountains, for itself and for its own 
values, for its drama of the living and 
the non-living, and for the peace that 
it gave him. 

To an admirable man and a beloved 
friend. 
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Art Gilkey was a senior at ISU in 1948. 
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The Gilkey Epic 


Arthur Gilkey’s tragic death on K2 after heroic efforts 


by fellow climbers to save him has become a classic 


in mountaineering annals. However, the entire story 
of his short, full life ts just as worthy of the 


posthumous tributes made to this young man from Ames. 


N EARLY August of 1953 a small 

party of American mountain climbers 
were camped at 25,500 feet on an icy 
ledge of K2, the second highest peak in 
the world. Among them was Art Gilkey, 
a twenty-six year old geologist from 
Iowa who had already established a bril- 
liant record in his chosen field. 

The leaders of the K2 expedition 
were considering Gilkey as a member of 
the final two-man assault teams because 
of his excellent physical condition when 
they learned he had just fainted outside 
his tent. Rushing to his aid Dr. Charles 
Houston, leader of the expedition, found 
young Gilkey suffering from an unusual 
malady for one so young, bloodclotting 
in the legs. The only hope for the young 
climber rested in getting him down to a 
lower altitude—and by stretcher over 
an impossible mountainside. 

The attempt to save Arthur Gilkey 
has become one of the classics of world 
mountaineering. In returning to the next 
lower camp most of the party were 
swept off the mountain in a freak acci- 
dent that nearly killed five of them. 
In the ensuing scramble, Gilkey was 
roped to the slope while the party 
pulled itself back together. When they 
returned for their charge, they found 
a bare slope—an avalanche had swept 
the young climber thousands of feet 
down the mountain. 

The full news of the tragedy came 
back in agonizing dribbles—first, the 
bare news of Arthur Gilkey’s death; 
then, various and conflicting reports on 
what had happened; and, finally, the 
full account made weeks later after the 
survivors had reached civilization again. 
The fact that emerged most dramat- 
ically when the complete story was 


known was that if young Gilkey had 
not been swept to his death when he 
was the whole party would have died in 
a futile attempt to bring him down the 
mountain. 

Above the tragedy shone two rays— 
the exemplary personality of a fine 
young man and the heroic conduct of 
a mountain expedition acting in the best 
tradition of the sport. 

In the first weeks after the fatal mis- 
hap, Arthur’s parents, Dr. and Mrs. 
H. J. Gilkey, of Ames, were amazed 
by the reaction to the accident. Nearly 
500 letters reached them, many from 
eminent geologists who were shocked by 
the loss of one of the most promising 
scholars in the field. 

Several people compared Arthur to 
the mountains he loved. For example, 
Lowell Thomas who had known Arthur 
said: “In his way he was a champion 
who stood out from the crowd like his 
mountain stands out from the other 
peaks of the Himalayas.” 

In the seven years that have followed 
Arthur’s death other tributes have come 
with equal pleasure and surprise: Co- 
lumbia University awarded him a doc- 
torate posthumously, a rare occurrence; 
a book collection in his memory was 
established at Columbia; the Italian 
party of 1954 which conquered K2 took 
pains to give extra tribute to him on 
the mountain; a glacier in the Juneau 
Icefield was named for him in 1957 in 
recognition of his work there; and the 
same year a mountain in the Chilean 
Andes was named for the young ex- 
plorer. 

An expedition of Polish and Argen- 
tinian climbers in February, 1957, was 
the first to sight the mountain which 











is about 9,000 feet high. Pablo Dubzin- 
ski, a member of that team, explained: 
“When we read about the American 
attempt on K2, we were profoundly im- 
pressed by the magnificent spirit that 
prevailed in that expedition. But what 
impressed us more, was the great com- 
radeship: the fact that all climbers stood 
by Arthur Gilkey when his life was in 
danger, is what inspired us most, for 
that spirit is one of the most sacred 
values of mountaineering. Therefore, al- 
though we weren’t acquainted with 
Arthur, we felt we had to honor in 
some way such splendid comradeship. 
And that’s how we came to naming one 
of the beautiful Patagonian summits 
with the name of Art Gilkey.” 

Telling the story of Arthur Gilkey 
is not easy. Here was a young man 
who was not spectacularly different than 
his contemporaries but whose accom- 
plishments are impressive when added 
together. (To round out this account 
we have included a tribute by Dr. Paul 
Errington and the account of the fatal 
accident itself by Dr. Charles Houston. ) 

Arthur Karr Gilkey was born in 
Boulder, Colorado, on September 25, 
1926. In 1931 his parents, Dr. and Mrs. 
Herbert J. Gilkey moved to Ames where 


Gilkey Glacier in Alaska, named in recognition of his work there, extends 16 miles. 


the elder Gilkey now heads the Departt- 
ments of Theoretical and Applied Me- 
chanics. There was one other child in 
the family, Herbert, three years Arthur’s 
senior. 

When he was still a boy, Art and 
three of his friends fell under the guid- 
ance of Dr. Paul Errington, a widely 
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known wild life authority. The culmina- 
tion of this experience came with the 
publication of a paper in the “Auk” 
on the incubation period of the Great 
Horned Owl, which had been a moot 
point among naturalists. 

Following his junior year in Ames 

(Continued on page 43) 





Bob Craig, of Aspen, Colorado, and Art Gilkey stand beside Indus River which looks to the fantasti: Karakoram mountain range. 
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An lowa Boyhood 


I FIRST met Art Gilkey, without then knowing his name, 
one Saturday afternoon in the late thirties. 

A Cub Scout Den Mother in our Ames neighborhood had 
found herself with more boys than she knew what to do 
with, and my wife volunteered my help in taking them on 
an outing. 

We went out along Squaw Creek, northwest of town, 
where the Cubs might see winter bird life, tracks in the 
snow, and the willow cuttings of a beaver colony. They 
could learn to “read sign” and appreciate the natural out- 
of-doors. 

As the boys left the two automobiles out at the creek, I 
immediately thought of the problem of the hero of a 
Norwegian fairy tale whose assigned task had been to round 
up and bring home the hares of a forest, every one of them. 
Through the woods, up on the hill sides, down on the creek 
ice, outward and onward, the yelling Cubs dispersed. 

In this scene of almost total horseplay, a youngster slightly 
older than the others walked with me and talked. He was a 
nice kid and helped make the afternoon passably endurable. 
Upon reporting to my wife, I learned that this boy must have 
been the Den Chief, Arthur Gilkey. 

A week or two thereafter, Art appeared at our home, 
bringing with him another youngster of his own age. This 
introduction successfully accomplished, more youngsters were 
brought over and individually introduced. All were in their 
early teens and all were interested in out-door pursuits. 
Ultimately, my wife and I had five young visitors coming 
over regularly, in various combinations. 

Originally, they had asked mostly about birds of prey, 
and, insofar as certain of my earlier professional studies 
had been of these birds, I was able to encourage the boys 
to follow up this interest. While still in high school, they 
proved the incubation period of the great horned owl and 
published upon it in a leading ornithological journal (Avzé, 
Volume 60, pages 272-273, 1943). 

As they entered college, their interests in the natural out- 
of-doors and its wildlife became more diversified. They 
worked and traveled in the mountainous West; they became 
skillful at woodcraft. Also, they did what they could during 
war-time by joining the Navy; and they began planning for 
their professional training. 

Meanwhile, there were several years when they spent a 
considerable proportion of their week ends with me some- 
where in the central Iowa out-of-doors. We went together 
on field trips in connection with the studies of animal popula- 
tions that constituted my principal work at Iowa State—and 
did much midwinter rabbit hunting as soon as the boys be- 
came experienced enough to handle firearms safely. 

In thinking of these boys growing up, I often think of 
the enthusiasm with which they could plan and go through 
with undertakings requiring purpose and effort. I think of 
their attitude toward living and what might be called “de- 
velopment of their intellectual resources” in contrast with 
the bored seeking after diversion and the dull, dull outlook 
that can be so much a part of youth that does not know 
what to do. 

This article, however, is about Art Gilkey rather than his 
close friends, even though his friends were, in a sense, in- 
separable from his own character and personality. It is 
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by Dr. PAUL ERRINGTON 


about Art because Art’s body lies under the tons of ava- 
lanche debris that killed him high up on the Himalayan 
peak known formally as Mount Godwin-Austen and to 
mountaineers as K2. 

My wife and two small boys were looking for him from 
a hill top. I saw him as I glanced out of our cabin window. 
There he was, a mile away, over on the far side of the 
canyon; and I knew that it had to be Art as soon as I saw 
a man walking in our direction. Months before, all of us 
had planned to get together in mountainous southern Mon- 
tana. Art would be a student at the Princeton Geology Camp 
near Red Lodge, and we would be staying at our ranch cabin, 
within sight of the Princeton camp. 

That Sunday, he walked along a gentle canyon slope and 
down out of sight in a wooded creek valley. Finding a cross- 
ing, he came in sight on our side of the creek. At last, he 
came running up over the hill to the cabin, with an eight- 
year-old Errington boy on his back. He had been keeping in 
condition by distance running and showed it, the mile-high 
altitude, and the hot sun and his load notwithstanding. 

Art was by then, in 1948, very much grown up. He had 
completed his naval service. He was within a year of gradu- 
ating Phi Kappa Phi from Iowa State and had a good start 
in training for his professional field, geology. 

From the time my wife and I first knew him in his early 
teens, he had always been a remarkably well-mannered, con- 
siderate, and responsive youth; now we could enjoy his com- 
pany as a young adult who had the confidence of experience 
and accomplishment. We enjoyed his quiet way of talking, 
his quiet and mature humor, and his continued enthusiasm 
for what he was doing. And we so much enjoyed just being 
at ease, like the old friends that we really were, with this 
fine young man who was our guest for a day and a night. 

In the evening, Art and I took a walk in the foothills to 
listen for coyotes. Coming back, lighting the tricky places in 
the trail with a flashlight, we surprised a porcupine at a tool 
shed in the ranch yard. At least, that is how I recall it, but 
I cannot be absolutely sure. 

I am no longer sure of other memories concerning Art, but 
I-cannot say that this makes overmuch difference to me. 
There is much left to remember him by, memories that come 
easily if in no particular order except as one thought or re- 
minder may touch off something else. 

I remember what a loyal kid he was, and always so will- 
ing to be helpful. I remember him from “rabbit-cleaning 
parties” after a hunt; from “shell-loading parties,” when, 
during the war-time unavailability of sporting ammunition 
for civilians, we hand-loaded the shotgun shells we had to 
have if we were to do any more hunting. 

I remember some of the triumphs of the boys, Art among 
them. One of them distracted with movements a tiny saw- 
whet owl while another sneaked behind and grabbed it as it 
sat in a thicket; they brought it in for me to see before 
releasing it with a band marker on its leg. They photo- 
graphed a litter of fox pups playing outside a den. They 
tested equipment for winter camping by sleeping outdoors in 
sleeping bags. One night the temperature dropped to thirty 
below zero while they slept out. 

My recollections of Art here again tend to include his group 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Gilkey, 15, B. Breckenridge prepared for field trip. 


Old car took Gilkey, D. Loomis to Wyoming Tetons. 


Gilkey (lower 1.), friends took boot training at .Great Lakes in 1944. 


Skiing hobby also led Gilkey (second from I.), to mountains with group. 





Members of expedition transport supplies to higher camp along glacier of Mt. Godwin-Austen. Gilkey is second from left in line. 


Drawing shows site of tragic accident. 
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Tragedy on K2 


by Dr. CHARLES HOUSTON 


HIS is the story of Arthur Gilkey’s 

tragic death, written by Dr. Charles 
S. Houston, a physician and leader of 
the group. Others at “Camp VIII” were 
George Bell, a theoretical physicist at 
Los Alamos, New Mexico; Pete Schoen- 
ing, of Seattle, Washington; Bob Craig, 
a graduate student of philosophy; Bob 
Bates, who had attempted the climb 
with Houston in 1938; Dee Molenaar, 
a geologist, painter, and photographer; 
and Tony Streather, an officer in the 
British First Gloucestershire Regiment. 
All were capable, veteran climbers and 
at the time, the summit of K2 had 
never been reached. 


In remotest Baltistan, the arid north- 
ernmost province of Pakistan, situated 
along the border of Chinese Turkestan, 
a range of fantastic mountains soars 


above the dusty valleys. This is the 
Karakoram range, a procession of rocky 
glaciated peaks which begins where the 
Indus River has carved an end to the 
Himalayan chain, and stretches 400 
miles westward to end in the plains and 
deserts of Afghanistan and Turkestan. 
Among the giants of this range are six 
of the fourteen highest mountains in 
the world and an array of satellite peaks 
unequalled in mountain architecture. Al- 
though the name Karakoram is Tibetan 
for “black rock,” most of the peaks are 
reddish brown and rise as sheer as sky- 
scrapers above their valleys. At the 
westerly end of this little-known chain 
rises its king: K2, 28,250 feet above sea 
level, the second highest mountain in 
the world. (Our story commences at 
Camp VIII, at a height of 25,500 feet, 
only 2,750 feet from the summit.) 
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Storm clouds which had been piling 
up ever more heavily in the past week 
now broke upon us in full fury. We 
awoke during the night of August 1— 
Swiss Day—to the cannonade of tents 
flapping furiously in a wind which in- 
creased steadily. New snow and blown 
snow whirled in blinding fury about us 
as we looked through our tent doors 
next morning. Obviously we could not 
move that day and we lay in comfort— 
comparative comfort let us say—while 
the storm raged. We dozed fitfully and 
talked lazily, mostly of home, of other 
storms we had known, of books. The 
radio message that night was “more 
storm.” 

So the next two days passed. “Sure- 
ly,” I thought, “the storm must end to- 
morrow.” We all felt so strong, so well, 
so fully acclimatized, that the summit 
seemed within our reach. It seemed 
time, therefore, to choose a summit team 
in case the storm should relent. I had 
expected that altitude, health or for- 
tune, would eliminate two or three men 
from possible candidates for the summit 
team, and I had therefore anticipated 
that selection of a party would not be 
too hard. But here we were, all eight 
of us, in good condition, apparently al/ 
ready for a summit attempt. We de- 
cided to vote for the first and second 
teams. So on August 2 we took what 
surely must be the highest secret bal- 
lot ever taken, without any pre-election 
campaign. Bell and Craig were chosen 
for the first team, with Gilkey and 
Schoening for the second. We had long 
planned, if we reached the summit, to 
keep the names of those who actually 
stood on the top a secret, in order to 
emphasize to the world the team quality 
of our enterprise. We hoped to be able 
to announce that “the expedition” had 
reached the summit. But this was not 
to be. 

For the next week the storm raged 
about us. In the white hell that sur- 
rounded us we could seldom see more 
than 50 or 100 feet. We lived in an 
isolation removed from all reality save 
for the constant wind and cold. Sur- 
rounded by snow and ice we were 
dreadfully thirsty. Hunger was not a 
problem, for we nibbled fruit, candy, 
crackers, cheese, or dried meat. But we 
were always thirsty. Eating snow mixed 
with jam helped very little and made 
us cold. Trying to melt the snow-jam 
sherbert by body heat merely lowered 
the latter. Our skin lost its elasticity, 
our bearded faces became haggard and 
thin. 

Can such an experience be called 
sport? Did we really “enjoy” this ten- 
day period of cold and wind, of worry 


and privation? Perhaps not in the sense 
that we “enjoy” tennis, sailing, or al- 
pine climbs. But there is a primitive and 
fierce satisfaction derived from facing 
up to naked danger. Not in a masochis- 
tic sense did we enjoy the discomfort 
thrust upon us. But we eight, alone 
above the world, were defying nature 
in her wildest, most awful moods. Re- 
moved from all help, shut off from even 
a glimpse of the safety of Base Camp, 
closed in from even the sky itself, we 
were fighting for our lives. All non- 
essentials had long since been stripped 
away. Only basic needs were left—food, 
drink, shelter, and companionship. From 
this primitive struggle has come memo- 
ries and inner strength beyond ‘“‘sport” 
or “pleasure.” 

On the fifth of August before dawn, 
Bell and I watched runs appear in the 
nylon fabric of our tent. By seven in 
the morning the tent was on the verge 
of collapse. We were barely able to 
drag our sleeping bags each to another 
tent, where we were welcomed by the 
crowded pair already there. This short 
trip emphasized again the severity of 











































At base camp, team and porters held a moving ceremony in memory of Art Gilkey. 





the storm, and the gravity of our posi- 
tion, even though we still had six or 
seven days of food and fuel remaining. 

Next morning brought fresh disaster. 
For days Gilkey had noticed a charley- 
horse or cramp in his left leg, which 
he did not mention, because it seemed 
too trivial. But during a lull in the 
storm he crawled out of his tent and 
tried to stand. He fainted from pain 
and had to be carried into his tent. 
When I examined him, I knew only too 
well what had happened. He had de- 
veloped phlebitis in his left leg—blood 
clots had obstructed a vein in his calf. 
This condition is uncommon in healthy 
young men, unless some injury or infec- 
tion precipitates trouble. To my knowl- 
edge, it has never been reported pre- 
viously in high altitude climbing, al- 
though one would expect the dehydra- 
tion, inactivity, and the increased blood 
viscosity, which comes from the _ in- 
creased red blood count of acclimatiza- 
tion, to bring it on. But whatever the 
cause, the result was clear: Art could 
not walk but would have to be carried 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The Unpublished Diary of Ruth Suckow 


A Cycle of the Seasons in lowa-IV 


While running a small apiary in Earlville, the late novelist, 
Ruth Suckow, captured the particular beauties of rural Iowa 
in a poetic diary, which was recently discovered by her hus- 
band, Ferner Nuhn, and given to us to publish. In this fourth 


and final installment, she dwells on springtime and its promise. 


Pictures by Rod Fox, Gordon Adams, Jim Shaffer 


Spring Evening 


I went up the brown road, at seven o'clock, when all the 
little birds were singing from the bare willow bushes. I 
stood all alone, listening to them, breathing the air, with a 
happiness above happiness. 

One does not need mountains, waterfalls, shining places. 
I think I love beauty even more when it is half imperceptible 
like this—nothing but a road and a sky, the smell of evening, 
and birds singing in the bushes. Then beauty is only a little 
part—a sign—of the something overpowering in nature. 

April evening, 1920. 
Copyright 1961 by Ferner Nubn 








When the First 
Hepaticas Bloomed 


Beauty that would be kept 

And held, must have a mold— 

If I go out seeing, feeling, having words 
rise to my mind out of all the beauty like 
bubbles out of whirling water—and do not 
write them down, make the mold!—the day 
goes bitter, sick, fruitless. 

These are what make me happy— 

Seeing how the red-brown road runs up be- 
tween emerald rain-washed grass— 

And then the soft thick smooth loveliness 
of the rounded hills, pale ploughed brown, 
pale green, bright green— 

The way the evergreens stand, dark blurs 
with sad delicately-edged edges, in the little 
cemetery, birds living in them— 

These are what can be named. There is 
some wonder under them. 

The first hepaticas! 

Up on the rocky, washed-out path with its 
dark wet odor, covered with roots, moss, ferny 
things, new little leaves, and old damp brown 
ones. 

Stems reddish, fine, faintly furred—buds in 
a flossy silver-purple covering of fur—little 
delicate pure blossoms, white tinged with blue, 
pink, lilac, one of a dusky reddish purple. 

Hepaticas are the mold of something pure, 
cool, small, perfect, self-contained. They trem- 
ble with an excess of delicate loveliness, not 
weakness. 

And Dutchman’s breeches! Not pinks, but 
a yellow-white! Delicate buffoons—Pantaloons 
of plants—not sad enough for Pierrot, not 
mad enough for Harlequin. 

April 23, 1920. 
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Reservoir Hill 


Reservoir Hill—where every child in Earlville has left skin, 


hair, clothes, teeth or suffered broken bones—lies at the south 
edge of town beyond lower hills. In the winter it was a 
smooth mound of glittering crusted white. In March, soft 
brown. In April, palest green. And now, bright, rich, turfy 
emerald. 

I climbed it with Orra, a sweet and understanding com- 
panion, on a soft clouded May afternoon, at five o'clock. 

The town—the little, little town—lay spread before us, 
beyond the brown road—the old white shabby houses half 
submerged in the dusky blues of trees, the white steeple of 
the church rising sharp and small, the dark brick of the bank 
and stores, the white stones in the cemetery among the dark 
evergreens, the school house on the hill—all before us. And 
the life too before us, spread out, achingly poignantly true, 
under the cloudy May sky. 

And the beautiful pasture where the spring is below us. 
The limestone rocks breaking out of the rich moist soil, the 
spread of beautiful green, the creek, the willows just budding 
into exquisite feathery green—so light, so delicate—puffs of 
green—a wind could have lifted them like bubbles and set 
them floating. 

It is good and necessary to see it all from the hill top. 

May 6, 1920. 
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May Weather 


May has come—cool, soft, ineffable. 

The tree branches spread out upon the sky are fringy with half-open leaves of reddish 
green. 

In all the little wild flower beds, in cool places, close to houses, white violets are open. 

There is a fragrance, a breathing tangible loveliness all around. A moist warmth rises 
out of the thick green grass. 

Bird song is everywhere—scarcely noticed—a part of things. 

The nights are heavenly—cool, dark and sweet—a red-gold moon hanging low in the 
west. 


Yet every day grows warmer—leaves and buds more open—the beauty throbs and aches, 
it is going so fast. 











On a sunny Saturday did Mrs. Prentice, Mary Dickson, 
Mrs. Dickson, and I take baskets, knives, and trowels, and 
go to the woods for wild flowers. 

Mrs. Prentice—large, gracious, sweet, so quiet, deferential 
and droll—her face like a lovely rose face, faded and soft- 
ened, under her big black hat. 

Mrs. Dickson—the gray hair, the large eyes, the flushed 
soft cheeks and softly puckered lips and gentle chin. 

Mary—dark, cool, quiet. Only one who understands will 
see the light of the shining inner life in her dark eyes. 

And Kaiser—lovely collie dog, with his brown hair tipped 
and feathered with black, his dear eyes and silky muzzle, 
his leaps and jumps and half-pathetic joyousness. 

Going along the brown road, we found a meadow lark’s 
nest in the grass, and six white eggs specked with red. 

Up over the smooth green hill by a little path cut in the 
side, finding little happy golden buttercups, the sun warm 
over us and the ground sweet under us. 

And then on a hill slope, a certain one—a johnny-jump- 
up—another—O blue, blue patches of them. And suddenly 
we were down among them, mystic, set apart, far away and 
yet with a strange bond between us, there on the still hill 
slope among the blue flowers. Their little pale-blue faces 


Flower-Gathering 





with the fine black lines, the touch of delicate red, the frost- 


ing of down, the freshness—violet-freshness—always just as 
rare though the violets grow in hundreds. 

Then down by the moist shady rocks all fringed with 
ferns, the purple violets, deep purple and pale, in their dark 
heart-shaped leaves—nested in leaves, themselves as lyric and 
as lovely as little song birds. 

A patch of yellow violets, small and rare. 

Jack-in-the-pulpit almost out, dear funny fellow. 

Later Mrs. Prentice and I up on a sunny pasture back of 
Stumps’ farm, coming upon a little patch of bushy timber 
and a whole nest of anemones. Pinkish, delicate and clear as 
bells on their hairlike stems, blowing so lightly in the sunny 
breeze. Bloodroot leaves, and one of the snow-white blos- 
soms, a touch of April lingering in May. In a wet, muddy 
place under bushes, the pointed dog-tooth violets, frosty white 
and crisp, just tinged with pink on the petal tips. 

And then all of us walking back, down the brown dusty 
road, sitting in Mrs. Prentice’s cool sitting room eating fresh 
bread and honey and gingerbread. Warm, tired, happy, satis- 
fied, our baskets full of flowers and a fragrance in our 
hearts. 

May 8, 1920. 


Meadow Violets 


Going out in the early evening in the pas- 
ture where the spring is, along the green rich 
turfy bank eaten into by the little creek, ex- 
pecting no more than the usual still sweet joy 
of the pasture—and there, in one little spot, 
violets growing out of glossy leaves! Little 
pale pinkish-purple violets growing out of 
dark-green leaves. The very first of the year, 
and to come upon them so, utterly unexpected! 

They were so still, yet trembling a little, 
trembling with a sweet mysterious life of 
their own, as beautiful when unseen as seen. 
“Waste their fragrance—!” Never. As if 
things so beautifully wonderfully alive as 
flowers did not live unto themselves, and 
fully. 

May 9, 1920. 








Life Everlasting 


A little plant like a green rose—life ever- 
lasting. 

Little scattered tufts of it grow in Mr. 
Prentice’s yard, wherever nothing else happens 
to be planted, because “Alec likes it.” 

An old woman might love life everlasting 
because it is so quaint, so redolent of an old- 
fashioned garden. But “Alec likes it.’ Little 
quiet ruddy blue-eyed Alec, with workaday 
hands and square-toed shoes. 

Perhaps it grew in his mother’s yard? That 
would be a little shady yard around a low 
house, with bleeding hearts, snowballs, and 
syringas growing haphazardly. 

Perhaps he feels the name, its folk quality. 

Perhaps its oddity—green, and shaped like 
a rose. 

At any rate, Alec likes life everlasting, and 
therefore do I like Alec. 








FRANKLIN -- The Town 


Progress is unknown in this small community 
near Fort Madison where houses stand as 
they were built more than 100 years ago -- 


classic examples of early lowa architecture. 


Photographed by JOAN LIFFRING 
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Time Forgot 


ONG rows of hitching racks around 
the town square which was to be 
the site of the proposed county court 
house dominated the center of Franklin 
in the 1840’s. Once the bustling core of 
an agricultural community, the town 
declined after refusing to aid financially 
in the establishment of the railroad 
through it. 

Over the years the character of Frank- 
lin has changed. With the present shift 
of population from the cities to the 
surrounding area, Franklin has assumed 
the modern spirit and is now mainly a 
bedroom chamber for its section, serving 
principally Fort Madison. Because of 
this the village has actually gained a 
little in population in recent years and 
now numbers 174. Girl uses shortcut across village square on errand from the general store on corner. 

Largely because of inactivity, the 
town’s face has remained the same, only 
aging. Its buildings-residences stand in 
their original state, outstanding pure 
examples of early Iowa architecture. 

In the early days, flour, woolen, and 
saw mills flourished. Franklin’s first 
drug store opened in 1868. It also had 
a stove store, a company that manu- 
factured woolen goods, cobbler, wagon 
maker, and blacksmith. At present there 
is a general store run by Elmer Boyer 
and a saloon. 

Among the first settlers around 
Franklin were several Mennonite fam- 
ilies—Hirschlers, Muellers, Bergholds, 
and Krehbiels who came from southern 
Germany. The Mennonites established 
two churches on either side of Franklin 
prior to building one in 1868 in town. 
However, the first church building 
proper was erected by the Evangelical 
congregation in 1856. There is now one 
church in town, St. Peter’s Evangelical 
and Reformed. 

Still in use is the school built in 1872. 
It had a capacity of 160 children at 
that time. In the census of 1875, it was 
proudly reported that there was not a 
child in Franklin township of the age 
of 14 years who could not read and 
write. In addition to the public school, 
the Evangelical congregation and the 
Mennonites supported their own de- 
nominational schools. > Built of native stone, Jim McCleary’s house (1.) is typical of early lowa architecture. 
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Giving every appearance of a bank, this outstanding, substantial 
building of brick with its four classic arches actually served the 
village as a saloon. Franklin never established a bank, and prohibi- 


tion closed this bar. One man lived in it for several years until a 
violent windstorm wrecked it in 1952. It was later sold for taxes. 















Now a saloon, the Seyb Brothers constructed 
this building and ran it in the early years 
as the general store and post office. The 
Seyb family also made wagons in that era. 





Children leave school which houses 45 pupils 
and two teachers in grades 1-6. In use since 
its construction in 1872 when it was built 
for a capacity of 160, it may close this year. 






















The first house built in Franklin in 
1839 probably looked much like this 
one without the signs of age. Stone 
from local quarries, corrugated tin 
roof, and iron fence denote the age 
of this place which is the home of 
one of the town’s elders, Neil Knabe. 


One of the few residences which has 
been remodeled in Franklin is now 
the home of the Linn Maxon family. 
Its exterior belies its age however, as 
several generations of one family, 
the Pardalls, have resided there. 
The stark silhouette of once busy 
Franklin (below) shows its decline. 





Two houses, one occupied—the other emp- 
ty, lend atmosphere to a historic hamlet. 
Both illustrate popular architecture of an 
era whose examples are becoming extinct. 


Mike Hohl was the last of a 
long line of blacksmiths to use 
this brick structure as a shop. 
In earlier days, there was a 
Kraiekenbaum wagon factory 
nearby. It now is a storage 
garage for its owner, L. Timpe. 








IOWA'S STAGECOACH ERA 


Mud, prairie fires, holdups plagued travelers 


in the thirty years of the last century when these colorful 


vehicles crisscrossed the state in a maze of routes. 


WARD dusk one evening in 1866 

the driver of a vehicle bound north- 
ward from Des Moines scanned the road 
ahead, saw a spreading slough, and tried 
to stop. He wasn’t quick enough. The 
wheels sank in, slithered down, and were 
imbedded in the mud. He struggled to 
get started again, relieving his feelings 
in florid language, but to no avail. He 
turned around to his passengers. “Well, 
folks, I guess we're stuck. If you'll lend 
a hand and we all pull together, maybe 
we can get out again. I'd hate to spend 
the night here.” He gestured toward 
the darkening sky, the tall trees push- 
ing up from the side of the road, and 
the long, waist-high grass covering the 
ground as far as he could see. A vast 
silence enfolded the scene, broken only 
by the insistent chirps of crickets and 
the croak of frogs. 

The men scrambled out, laughing, 
protesting, or uttering hollow groans. 
“Well, this is the beauty of staging,” 
said one. As the others started to roll 
up their trousers, he continued, “I’m 
not going to take any chances with this 
suit. I wore my best to the state con- 
vention, and it’s got to last through the 
legislature. I'm going to take my pants 
off!” He removed the garments and 
garbed in his underwear, reached for 
the fence rail he had stacked with his 
luggage, and drove it down underneath 
one of the coach’s rear wheels. 

His companions set to work, and with 
the help of the stage driver, finally 
raised the wheels high enough for the 
horses to pull ahead. There was a suck- 
ing noise as the team lifted their hoofs 
out of the gumbo, and as they advanced 
slowly, the sound of their feet moving 
up and down through the clinging mud 
resembled a succession of pistol shots. 
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by RUTH S. BEITZ 


The passengers walked to lighten the 
load, and one luckless fellow stumbled 
and fell headlong into the slough. As 
he staggered up he cried, “I’ve heard a 
lot about the Skunk Bottom, and now 
I've been on it, into it, and halfway 
through it.” 

Such incidents were common during 
the thirty-odd years of the nineteenth 
century when the stagecoach was the 
common form of public transportation 
in Iowa. Popular opinion designated the 
“seas of mud” in the Skunk River bot- 
toms the worst, true “underground 
routes.” Male passengers had to work 
their way as well as pay it, for as late 
as 1870, ten cents (per mile) and a 
fence rail constituted the standard fare 
for Haskell and Company’s North- 
western Stage Line. 

In early days, authority to build roads 
and bridges was vested in local and 
township authorities, who pondered the 
cost of construction and worried over 
which of the many points needing it 
should be bridged. Such roads as there 
were followed old Indian and buffalo 
trails, along rivers, the ridges of hills, 
or across the prairies. The numerous 
streams offered the most continuous 
hazards, and in the absence of bridges, 
stage drivers had to ferry, ford or swim 
their horses across the water. 

These conditions prevailed through- 
out the days of the stagecoach, a period 
in many ways as colorful as that de- 
picted in western movies. Besides cases 
of frequent miring in the mud, local 
chronicles cite holdups by bandits, some 
Indian attacks, races through prairie 
fires, and such accidents as “upsets” 
and “turnovers.” In an upset, the coach 
fell and remained in one spot, though 
the passengers might be pitched head- 


long to the ground. In a turnover, the 
coach kept on moving, rolling or bounc- 
ing over a bank or a declivity. This 
happened frequently, but as a rule did 
not produce serious injuries, owing to 
the slow pace of travel, three and one- 
half miles per hour. 

The slow trip by stagecoach offered 
many pleasant hours of sightseeing, as 
well as opportunities for passengers of 
different interests and backgrounds to 
get acquainted. Politicians, foreign trav- 
elers, writers, naturalists, and migrating 
settlers all shared the hard seats in the 
bulky conveyances. Those who rode in 
the cumbersome vehicles were privileged 
to look on scenes never afterward to be 
duplicated. The long prairie grass top- 
ped the wheels, rippling in the wind 
like the waves of a great inland sea. 
With the changing seasons, the ground 
was starred with a rainbow-colored suc- 
cession of wildflowers. The songs of 
meadowlarks, kildeers, and many other 
varieties of birds sounded sweetly in the 
air; often hawks would circle through 
the skies, and sometimes the eager 
viewer could watch the flight of a bald 
eagle. At the end of the day loomed the 
cheerful prospect of reaching a stage 
stop, eating a bountiful supper, and then 
bedding down for the night. 

Stage routes developed gradually, be- 
cause the early Iowa settlements were 
located near the Mississippi, and people 
relied on the river boats for transporta- 
tion. As the Territory was organized 
and then became a State, the prompt 
delivery of mail became a real problem. 
Post roads were designated, and the 
early delivery services were made on 
horseback. Before long, stagecoach car- 
riers were requested, and seats were 
then made available to passengers. 


According to Kenneth Colton, who 
made a study of the subject in his 
thesis, The Stagecoach Era in lowa, the 
first regular trips took place in 1837. 
Then the Chicago-Galena (Illinois) 
route was extended to Dubuque, with 
the newly added coaches carrying mail 
to Iowa. 

That same year legislators were to 
meet in the new Territorial capital at 
Burlington, and the Post Office depart- 
ment was charged with operating a more 
extensive service. One route was charted 
from Burlington to Gibson’s Ferry, Fort 
Madison, Fort Des Moines (Montrose ) 
to St. Francisville, Missouri, a distance 
of forty-five miles, to be covered twice 
weekly in eighteen hours. Three other 
routes radiated from Burlington—Bur- 
lington to West Mount Pleasant, a 
thirty-mile trip to be made once a week; 
Burlington to Davenport along the 
banks of the Mississippi, eighty-one 
miles in thirty-seven hours; and Burling- 
ton to Macomb, Illinois, twice weekly. 

The Burlington-St. Francisville route 
was authorized to begin on October 1, 
1837, before the legislature met. Am- 
bitious operators submitted their terms; 
Richard Land of Burlington and Samuel 
Hearn of Lee County made identical 
bids and were awarded a joint contract 
at $1,200 per year. The following 
January, Morton McCarver won the two 
contracts, from Burlington to West 
Mount Pleasant (the stage stopped at 
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Richland, with the remainder of the 
trip completed by horses), and the 
Burlington-Davenport run, with stops 
at post offices in Jacksonville (Yel- 
low Springs), Florence, Black Hawk 
(Toolsborough), Wapello, Harrison, 
Grand View, “Mouth of Pine’, Musca- 
tine (Bloomington), Geneva, Wyoming 
(Montpelier), and Clark’s Ferry (Glen- 
dale, later West Buffalo). Connections 
were made at Stephenson with Galena, 
[llinois, and at Dixon’s Ferry with 
Chicago stages. 

On December 3, 1838, legislators 
petitioned for a regular service between 
Davenport and Dubuque for the re- 
mainder of their session. A Dubuque 
resident, A. C. Donaldson, undertook 
this assignment and made the round 
trip nine times with the expectation of 
receiving thirty dollars for each trip. 
The fees had to come from the general 
federal funds of the United States Post 
Office—and these were never approved. 

In 1839 another Dubuque man, 
George O. Karrick, proprietor of a lead 
mine, obtained a contract for a thrice- 
weekly trip between Dubuque and 
Galena post offices the fifteen miles 
each way to be made in four hours. 

During the spring of 1841, William 
Wilson of Fort Madison inaugurated 
the “Wilson Line of Daily Stages” be- 
tween Burlington and Keokuk. 

Much public interest and many politi- 
cal activities shifted to Iowa City in 


si 


1841 when Governor Robert Lucas pro- 
claimed that city was the Territorial 
Capital. Stage lines were routed in 1842 
from Muscatine to Iowa City, but no 
service was provided between sessions 
of the legislative body for some years. 
A two-horse stage began making trips 
between the capital and Dubuque in 
1845. Other routes had been established 
earlier between Dubuque and Keokuk, 
and from Burlington to Mount Pleasant. 
Promoters on a larger scale started 
business in 1846 when John Frink of 
Frink, Walker and Company, an Illinois 
firm, and Robert Stewart, a Burlington 
livery stable proprietor, began operating 
from Burlington to Keokuk, from Bur- 
lington to Fairfield, and from Bloom- 
ington to Iowa City. This firm’s net- 
work grew rapidly and within three 
years had their distinctive brick red 
Troy coaches moving between Dubuque 
and Iowa City, south through Washing- 
ton and Fairfield to Keokuk, and up the 
Des Moines River valley to the young 
city of Fort Des Moines at the Rac- 
coon Fork. Tri-weekly stages connected 
Fort Des Moines and Oskaloosa; there 
was a semi-weekly service to Iowa City 
from Raccoon Fork and, also from that 
locality, a stage once a week to and 
from Council Bluffs (Kanesville). 
Stages crossing to the western border 
of the state were heavily patronized by 
would be ‘‘forty-niners” on their way to 
California to hunt for gold. Kanesville 








Nine people, with crowding 13, could ride in the suspended coach which rocked over the prairies. Luggage was stowed in ‘boot,’ 
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soon became a cosmopolitan community, 
and potential prospectors, getting ready 
for the trip to the Pacific coast, had 
to be on their guard against gamblers 
and swindlers, as well as the sharp prac- 
tice of some merchants who were ready 
to take advantage of the law of supply 
and demand. 

Page County, in the path of one of 
the main roads to the Missouri River, 
had an influx of travelers on their way 
to the goldfields of California, as well 
as many Mormons enroute to Utah. One 
of the first state highways followed the 
old stagecoach road through the county. 

During the summer of 1850, daily 
services were provided between Keokuk 
and Fairfield, and Keokuk and Oska- 
loosa. Independent and local operators 
covered the territory between Dubuque 
and Muscatine through Andrew, Ma- 
quoketa, and Tipton; Dubuque, Ana- 
mosa, Marion, Cedar Rapids, and Iowa 
City; Iowa City to New London by way 
of Crawfordsville; and Muscatine to 
Tipton to Marion. 

The use of wagons, some lacking 
springs, inspired the Muscatine Demo- 
cratic Enquirer to complain that owing 
to the “lumber wagons, mud wagons, 
and ox-carts” plying between Muscatine 
and Iowa City, one passenger had all 
the pegs and tacks shaken out of the 
soles of his new six dollar boots by the 
vibrations of the vehicle. 

Another editor wrote that the Frink 
coaches were the best medicine for indi- 
gestion, however, “the horses had one 
excellent peculiarity—their bodies of- 
fered no impediment to the sunshine 
and offer travelers a good opportunity 
to study the osseous structure of the 
animal.” 

Frink put the traditional type of four- 
horse post coaches, painted red and yel- 
low, on a tri-weekly run between Des 
Moines and Kanesville in 1851, and 
some months later, on a daily line from 
Oskaloosa to Fort Des Moines. 

The company’s early vehicles had 
been simply two-horse wagons with no 
springs and white muslin tops. The 
two-horse “‘jerkies” were an improve- 
ment, a simplified version of the elegant 
Concord coaches. The latter were manu- 
factured by Abbott, Downing, and 
Company of Concord, New Hampshire, 
and were shipped to various parts of the 
country. The name, however, was bor- 
rowed and frequently used to describe 
coaches made on the same pattern by 
other firms, particularly in the Middle 





lowa by middle 1800's. Routes are 
concentrated in populous east. 


“ Map projects stagecoach lines in 


West. This type of coach was oval in 
shape and rocked and pitched on the 
road, for the body was braced by strips 
of leather riveted together and fastened 
like the cables of suspension bridges. 
Inside, two long seats accommodating 
three passengers each faced the front 
and the rear respectively, with a bench 
for three more persons in between. 
Often other passengers crowded in, 
Squeezing into the corners or hanging 
on to straps, so that sometimes thirteen 
might be riding in a space designed for 
nine. The driver sat outside on a raised 
seat. Some of the luggage was carried 
on top, while more could be placed in 
the “boot,” a triangular-shaped leather 
cavity at the rear. The coaches were 
painted bright colors, and might have 
decorations on the doors or panels, such 
as landscapes, birds, or portraits of 
eminent personages. Some of them had 
names, and it is recorded that the 
Western Stage Company introduced a 
three-coach section over the Burlington- 
Fairfield route—“Councillor O'Neill’, 
“Judge Hammond”, and “Yankee.” In 
later years, most of the coaches had 
names—a practice which was adopted 
by railroads and the Pullman company 
in naming engines and cars. 

Stagecoach drivers were personages 
worthy of respect, usually real ‘‘gentle- 
men” who, as mail carriers, had the 
right of way. Most of them were young, 
between 21 and 25 years, a few younger, 
some older, but not many were more 
than 30. Ansel Briggs, the first governor 
of the State of Iowa, was one of them. 
A native of Vermont, where he was 
born in February 1806, he moved with 
his parents in 1830 to Cambridge, Ohio. 
There he helped establish several stage 
lines. Twelve years later he settled in 
Andrew, Jackson County. He secured 
contracts from the Post Office depart- 
ment to carry mails weekly between 
Dubuque and Davenport, Dubuque and 
Iowa City, and points along the way. 
He accepted passengers on his stages, 
and often drove one of the coaches him- 
self. He became a member of the Ter- 
ritorial House of Representatives in 
1842 and was nominated in 1846 to be 
governor of the state. At that time the 
banking system was a leading issue. 
Briggs caught the public fancy when 
while attending a political banquet, he 
proposed the toast “No banks but earth 
and they well filled.” After he had been 
elected, Governor Briggs sold his mail 
contracts but kept his residence in Jack- 
son County. 

The arrival of a stagecoach at a sta- 
tion was always exciting, both to pas- 
sengers and to local residents. Sounding 
a horn to announce their approach, the 


driver halted his four-in-hand with a 
flourish; and when they departed, 
cracked a whip authoritatively. Mail 
and gossip had been exchanged, new- 
comers viewed the site of future business 
or farming ventures, settlers already in 
residence felt in contact with the out- 
side world. 

In 1852, when the country north and 
west of Fort Des Moines was still 
sparsely settled, routes to the northeast 
were enlarged. One ran through Ana- 
mosa and Cedar Rapids to Iowa City. 
Frink and Company increased the Iowa 
City-Fort Des Moines line to twice week- 
ly each way. Local livery stables fur- 
nished service between Dubuque, Gut- 
tenberg, Garnavillo, and Decorah. 

Two years later the best known of 
all the transportation firms obtained ex- 
tensive mail contracts. The Western 
Stage Company, which had formerly 
operated east of the Mississippi as the 
Ohio Stage Company, bought out Frink’s 
stock in Iowa for $71,555.50, plus a 
bonus of $5,000. 

Western Stage, experienced from op- 
erations in eight middle western states, 
established a main station in Iowa City 
with one hundred blacksmiths and 
mechanics and adequate supplies to in- 
sure continuous service. They also desig- 
nated rest stations every ten to fifteen 
miles where tired teams could be ex- 
changed for fresh horses. The vehicle 
most commonly used at that time was 
the “two horse jerky.” One of the origi- 
nal ‘‘jerkies” is on display in the base- 
ment of the Historical, Memorial and 
Art Building across from the Capitol in 
Des Moines. It is constructed of wood 
painted brick red with yellow lettering 
on the side reading “W. S. Stage Co. 
No. 202.” It is trimmed and topped 
with canvas. 

Despite the increase in service, one 
factor had yet to be reckoned with— 
Iowa mud. One traveler asserted that 
“Skunk Bottom” should be called 
“Skunk Bottomless.” Others told of 
standing on the seats to keep out of the 
washing over the wheels. At times when 
it was impossible for a coach to pro- 
ceed, the first class mail would be 
loaded on horseback and a rider would 
take it to its destination. Newspapers 
had to be left behind, much to the 
annoyance of editors and publishers. 

In 1854 the Western Stage Company 
extended its routes to Cedar Falls and 
Marietta and the following year to Fort 
Dodge and Sioux City. 

A tricky trail led from Sioux City to 
Fort Dodge, a region where in early 
days a wayfarer could easily get lost, 
and where there was apt to be danger 
from hostile Indians. At first only two 
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landmarks served to mark the way. 
One was a stage station at Twin Lakes. 
The other was a trapper’s cabin at Ida 
Grove. It was easy to go astray, and 
anyone reaching the region after dark 
was likely to undergo some desolate if 
not desperate hours. A stage driver, 
Charles Hale, left the trail in a blinding 
snowstorm near Twin Lakes. He was 
marooned for three days with his load 
of mail and nearly lost his life from 
the exposure. 

To avoid such mishaps in the future, 
a civil engineer named Alexander Mc- 
Cready, assisted by his son, set out to 
plow a furrow from Sioux City to Fort 
Dodge. At the latter point he turned 
around and started west with his oxen, 
plowing another furrow four to six rods 
distant from the first one, leaving a 
ridge between to help the night rider 
orient himself. McCready, using a sur- 
veyor’s compass, charted a route “as 
crooked as an old driver.” Several dec- 
ades later, U. S. Highway 20 was laid 
out over the same route as that covered 
by the twin plowed furrows. 

The year 1855 brought expanded 
coach service and Iowa’s legislative ac- 
tion to provide state roads. The Western 
Stage Company’s line touched at Du- 
buque, Independence, and Fort Dodge, 
where connections were made with a 
stage from Des Moines. Cedar Falls 
was a transfer point for stages from 
Cedar Rapids. In January 1855, the 
Iowa Legislature passed an act to build 
a road from Panora in Guthrie County 
through Carroll and Crawford Counties 
to Sergeant Bluff (formerly called Ser- 
geant’s Bluff), and Congress was asked 
to authorize a weekly mail delivery over 
this route. The Legislature also passed 
an act establishing a state road from 
Cedar Falls through Fort Dodge to the 
mouth of the Big Sioux River in Wood- 
bury County, and state roads from Ser- 
geant Bluff through Ashton, Monona 
County, to the Little Sioux River in 
Harrison County, as well as from Homer 
in Webster County through Ida Grove 
to Sergeant Bluff. 

Western Stage linked Sioux City and 
Omaha, and by 1858 a tri-weekly service 
was running between the two cities, with 
coaches from each reaching the other 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
crossing the Missouri River on the ferry. 
In winter when the water was frozen 
solid, it is said that the coaches and 
horses made their way from shore to 
shore on ice. 

With A. E. Haskell as superinten- 
dent, the Northwestern Stage Company 
started operations from Cedar Falls to 
Fort Dodge in 1863, with services north 
to Algona and south to Nevada and 
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Boonesboro, from Webster City to 
Homer, and from Sioux City to Fort 
Randall in the Territory of Dakota. 
The latter route had been opened the 
previous year by W. C. Marsh and C. 
B. Rustin. The Northwestern had origi- 
nally been in business as Des Moines- 
Council Bluffs lines, and had also 
served Eddyville, Des Moines, and 
Brooklyn-Des Moines routes, trading the 
two last named with mail contracts to 
the Western Stage Company in ex- 
change for the Cedar Falls-Fort Dodge 
line. 

Transportation made big strides when 
Northwestern was able to advertise “the 
shortest, quickest, and most direct route 
to the East. Only three days from Sioux 
City to Chicago. Tri-weekly line from 
Sioux City to Chicago and Northwestern 
and Dubuque and Sioux City Railroads. 
Ninety-five miles less staging . . . than 
by any other lines. Passengers may rest 
assured that no pains will be spared to 
make the route pleasant and desirable. 
The company has recently supplied this 
line with new Concord Hacks and se- 
cured the services of careful and effi- 
cient drivers.” 

Passenger fares varied from five to 
seven cents a mile, with the higher 
rates usually applicable in bad weather. 
A ticket from Des Moines to Keokuk 
cost ten dollars; from Iowa City to 
Des Moines, ten dollars; from Iowa 
City to Bloomington, three dollars for 
adults, half-fare for children. Legis- 
lators were furnished free transportation 
on their way to and from sessions in 
the capital city. This was another in- 
novation later adopted by the railroad 
companies. Sometimes rival firms tried 
to outdo each other and prices were cut 
considerably. 

Speculators in land and in stage com- 
panies realized huge profits during the 
boom years. Land agents covering the 
territory between Des Moines and Boone 
made $100,000 in a twelve-month pe- 
riod. Stock of the Western Stage Com- 
pany which had been $100 a share 
reached a record $2,000 and was with- 
held from the market at the latter 
figure. 

At one time it was believed that 
plank roads would facilitate quicker pas- 
sage within the state. The Iowa Legis- 
lature authorized three of these to lead 
out of Burlington in 1849. One to 
Mount Pleasant was completed in 1851. 
It was a highway thirty feet wide, built 
of oak planks eight feet long and three 
inches thick, set on stringers two inches 
thick and six inches wide. A toll of two 
cents a mile was charged for a horse 
and wagon. The road survived for some 
years but was eventually put out of 


business by railroad transportation. 

Civil War days found a new use for 
the stagecoach as a form of military 
transport. The U. S. Government paid 
the Western Stage Company four dol- 
lars per man to carry 101 soldiers from 
Des Moines to Council Bluffs in 1861. 
Other troops and equipment included 
the entire 23rd Iowa Infantry, conveyed 
from Des Moines to Iowa City in three 
days; also the 33rd, 39th, and parts of 
the 2nd, 6th, 10th, and 15th regiments. 

During the final year of the war, a 
party of rebel guerillas boarded a West- 
ern Stage at Corydon, taking tickets to 
Centerville. Near that city, they closed 
in on the driver and at gunpoint forced 
him to turn over coach, horses, mail, 
and baggage to them. After robbing the 
passengers, the bandits drove off with 
the stage to plunder some nearby farm- 
houses. The gang escaped to Missouri, 
but a posse of angry Iowans traced and 
shot down the marauders, recovering 
the stolen goods and the coach, valued 
at $600. 

Another stage robber operating in 
Pottawattamie County at about the same 
time was caught and hanged. 

The Iowa State Register of July 4, 
1866, reported an attack on a vehicle 
on the St. Joseph, Missouri-Council 
Bluffs run. At hearing the command 
“Hands up!” the driver hesitated to 
obey. He was carrying a heavy and ex- 
pensive cargo. The bandits shot him in- 
stantly, and he later died of the wounds. 

A month later, near Denison, a hold- 
up man shot one of four post horses. 
The others broke away from the coach 
and bolted. The driver was hauled 
down from the box and relieved of his 
wages, said to be between forty and 
seventy-five dollars. 

Less spectacular robberies sometimes 
took place when thieves dug into the 
“boot” in back and carried off the 
packages and luggage stored there. 
Such losses might not be discovered un- 
til the next station was reached. Finally 
the United States Express Company and 
the American Express Company engaged 
guards to ride alongside the coaches 
and protect the shipments they carried. 

Indian scares occurred in northern 
Iowa, particularly after the Spirit Lake 
Massacre. In 1861 some red men stole 
the horses of a mail carrier enroute 
from Sioux City to Spirit Lake. An 
attack on the Sioux City-Fort Randall 
coach was reported by the Sioux City 
Register of September 5, 1863. A mem- 
ber of Company B, 7th Iowa Cavalry 
who was riding with the driver was 
shot and killed. The driver himself 
jumped down from the box and escaped. 
A Sioux City lad, who knew the Indian 


Once a popular stage station giving respite to travelers, this residence is now the home of ISU’s dean of agriculture at Ames. 


language, was able to talk to his captors 
and made such a persuasive case that 
his life was spared. The marauders took 
money, jewelry, and other valuables, 
leaving the open trunks and boxes scat- 
tered behind them on the prairie. 

Prairie fires offered another hazard. 
One of the most spectacular happened 
on October 2, 1871, when passengers on 
the stage to Yankton, South Dakota, 
had a race with death. A conflagration 
had broken out behind them and was 
swiftly consuming everything in its path. 
As the flames raced nearer, the driver 
headed for a clearing inclosed by a high 
fence. He drove the four horses straight 
through the barrier, and out-distancing 
the fire, escaped serious injury. 

In the early days when food and rest 
accommodations were scarce, travelers 
were likely to go hungry on a long 
ride. As the Washington Press of May 
27, 1857 commented, no matter “how 
abundant the breakfast you lay in, long 
before the old grays reach Mount 
Pleasant, you will imagine dinner more 
pleasant than probable.” Nights, too, 
posed a problem, and many a coach 
toiled on in darkness because there was 
no place to stop. 

Finally stage officials realized the im- 
portance of good eating and sleeping 
places along the way. Some were primi- 
tive, like the log cabin with canvas roof 
at Greenfield—the town’s first building. 





Similar structures in groves or on the 
prairie included the Buckhorn Tavern, 
Twelve Mile House, and Middle River 
Tavern. Beds and meals usually cost 
twenty-five cents apiece, although stage 
passengers were sometimes charged dou- 
ble the amount. 

Later the hostelries developed a high 
degree of comfort. Some of the better 
known were the Carter House, Cedar 
Falls; Valley City Hotel, Cedar Rapids; 
Winneshiek House and Fremont House, 
Decorah; Davis House, Elkader; Ligget 
House, Fairfield; LaClede House, Keo- 
kuk; New York House, Lisbon; Ogilvie 
House, Muscatine; Rice House, Mar- 
shalltown; and the DeMoine House, 
Des Moines. An item referring to the 
latter appeared in the Iowa State jour- 
nal in 1858: “Where a person feels the 
aches and pains of a tedious trip in a 
‘rickety stage coach’ over swamps, 
through timber and upon corduroy 
bridges—it is at least a comfort to know 
that at the end of the journey you will 
find a comfortable hotel, accommodat- 
ing landlord, splendid fare, and a clean 
shirt.” 

Swan’s Hotel, owned by a leading 
citizen, was the fashionable place to 
stay in Iowa City, where it was also 
the stage stop. However many folks had 
to make the best of “Lean Back Hall”, 
a cabin built in 1835. As patronage 
grew, a board shed was added, fifty 








feet long, ten feet wide, eight feet high 
in front, and six feet high in the rear. 
A continuous bed was constructed 
around the walls and was furnished 
with a mattress of slough hay covered 
with blankets. Muslin bags stuffed with 
the feathers of wild birds served as 
pillows. Wooden pegs above the bed 
held the guests’ clothing. More than 
fifty men of ordinary size could thus 
be accommodated. Often large mien 
took up extra space, and late comers 
then had to sit on wooden benches, 
leaning back in order to relax—hence 
the name. Beds and meals were twenty- 
five cents each; the men who were 
crowded out paid only for the food. A 
small section partitioned by Indian- 
made matting, was reserved for women 
and children. In time a bar was added, 
and it was said that anyone who took 
a drink compounded of clear spring 
water, loaf sugar, and old Virginia 
whiskey “double rectified” was bound 
to have a good night’s sleep, whether 
he lay down or sat up. 

Another picturesque inn was the 
Delavan House at Clarinda, taken over 
and given his own name in 1866 by 
John Beam. Beam provided exceilent 
food and was said to have been the first 
landlord of the vicinity to put “side 
dishes” on the table. The call to meals 
was sounded from a bell suspended on 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Popularity of sport draws large crowd to annual Northeast lowa conference tournament held at Decorah. Officials are at table. 


Where Wrestling Is King 


Capacity crowds turn out for this sport 
which outranks football and basketball in the 


smaller schools of northeast Iowa. Because of it, more 








boys of varying sizes are recognized for their athletic prowess. 


by TERRY BLEDSOE Photos by JAMES SHAFFER 








| gon wrestling, once an almost for- 
gotten stepchild of an athletic pro- 
gram headed by the traditional crowd- 
pleasers, basketball and football, has 
burst out of its training room atmos- 
phere to become a full-fledged spectator 
sport. 

At Crestwood (Cresco High until a 
school reorganization ballooned the en- 
rollment from 250 students to nearly 
500 last fall) wrestling has gone fur- 
ther. It is the prestige sport there and 
is coached by George Flanagan, the 
school’s athletic director. At virtually 
every home meet the house is filled to 
its 1,400 capacity, paying the bills for 
the school’s whole sports program. 

“Football draws pretty well here 
when we have a winner,” says Flana- 
gan, “but basketball doesn’t do too well. 
Wrestling is our major money-maker.” 

More than that, it’s a near-universal 
sport at Crestwood. Flanagan gets about 
75 boys out for practice each season, 
and he keeps them all. 

“Unless it’s a disciplinary thing,” he 
says, “we won't cut a boy off the team. 
We could probably do just as well 
with half that number, but we figure 
that, after all, the taxes are being paid 
by the parents of all the kids, and we 
owe the boys the chance to get in some 
wrestling. 

“We spend just as much time—more, 
maybe—with the substitutes as we do 
with the state champions. I’ve got two 
assistants, and we split up the boys so 
we can handle them all.” 

With 75 boys in training through the 
winter, Flanagan has the manpower to 
pull a stunt which would be suicide for 
most other coaches. A couple of times 
a season, he will wrestle four meets at 
a time. 

“We try to take on a couple of 
schools at once,” he says, “And we'll 
wrestle varsity and reserve matches with 
each of them. That way, we get 48 
boys in action at once (there are 12 
weights in Iowa prep competition), and 
it helps keep everybody interested.” 

The results indicate that Flanagan 
has reason to believe in the practice. 
“Near as I can remember,” he says 
slowly, “‘we never did lose a meet doing 
that. We've been lucky, I guess.” 

Luck it may be, but Flanagan’s 25- 
year record as coach at Cresco/Crest- 
wood indicates there’s more to it than 
that. 

Cresco has never had a losing sea- 
son—Flanagan’s idea of gloominess is to 
point out sadly that “we came close to 
losing as many as we won a few 
times’ —and has won three state cham- 
pionships since 1948. 

Those twelve years, incidentally, pro- 


duced 26 state champions from Cresco. 
Three Flanagan products—Gary Kurdel- 
meier at Iowa, Gene Lybbert at Iowa 
State Teachers, and Garth Lappin at 
Minnesota, went on to become national 
collegiate champions, and he “couldn't 
even count” the Northeast Iowa con- 
ference and district titles won by his 
boys. 

“In most places a wrestler doesn’t 
get the recognition a boy on the basket- 
ball or football team does,” says Flana- 
gan. “That isn’t true here. Our boys 
know they’re going to get the recogni- 
tion if they do well, and that’s an im- 
portant thing on our side.” 

Flanagan and his aides, Virgil Von 
Ahsen and Kenny Kamps, get their first 
crack at prospective wrestlers when the 
boys are in seventh grade. “We have a 
regular program for our seventh- and 















































Cheerleaders at wrestling matches sit stunned as their team gets pinned in contest. 


eighth-graders,” says Flanagan, “but un- 
til we reorganized we didn’t get a lot of 
top boys even then.” 

“Most of our kids lived on farms, 
and with chores around home they 
couldn’t come out for the team until 
they got into high school. Now that 
we're a little bigger, of course, that 
problem doesn’t arise quite as much as 
it did.” 

The tradition surrounding wrestling 
at Crestwood is a colorful one, and 
the same siren call which summons 
husky youngsters to Flanagan’s side 
brings out the fans in steady and im- 
pressive numbers. 

“Even on the road the people fol- 
low us,” says Flanagan. ‘Most places 
we go we have more fans there than 
the home team does. At our Northeast 
Iowa conference tournament in February 
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| matches are run off simultaneously. Referees are kept busy as action proceeds. Teammates study technique. 


expense of his Cresco heavyweight. Slight injury stops Charles City wrestler and some officials. 
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at Decorah, the league made $850 in a 
one-day meet, and I bet there were more 
than 500 Cresco people over there.” 

But while Cresco’s story is a spec- 
tacular one, it varies from other north- 
east Iowa towns more in degree than 
in general format. 

For wrestling is on the upsurge 
throughout the region. Lyle Quinn, sec- 
retary of the governing Iowa High 
School Athletic Association, claims flatly 
that the state is “unsurpassed” by any- 
one in the quality of its wrestling. 

“Iowa is regarded as a very good 
wrestling state,” he said, ‘in regards to 
the number of schools involved in the 
sport. But the quality of wrestling here 
is unsurpassed. Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Illinois all produce many 
good wrestlers, but Iowa’s are on a par 
with anyone.” 

Iowa high school wrestling has been 
growing steadily since its inception 
around the end of World War I, but 
it’s within the last five years that it has 
mushroomed into its present stature. 

“In 1940 we had 32 schools wres- 
tling,” Quinn reported. “That number 
was growing all the time until the last 
three or four years, and then it really 
let go. There were 96 schools in our 
District tournament this year.” 

The spread of the sport has been hap- 
hazard—Dubuque, for instance, one of 
the largest schools in the state, added 
it only five years ago. But it has been 
steady. In the smaller towns of north- 
east Iowa the sport found, and held, its 


greatest popularity. (> 





One young wrestler finds himself in predicament, Referees for prep-style sport must be agile to watch fast action on mat. 
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ghey is making a strong approach to 
the title of the leading midwestern 
state in art. The number of notable 


artists here represents a spectacularly 
high ratio of the population. In recogni- 
UA ) é tion of such unheralded talent, we pre- 


sent the first in an irregular series de- 
voted to this field. 

Undoubtedly, the greatest output of 
significant art in the state is produced 
at Iowa City and Cedar Falls. In addi- 
tion to SUI’s art department, which has 

0 been the model for university depart- 
ments throughout the country, and Iowa 
State Teachers College, there are twenty- 
two other colleges offering work in art, 
most of them for undergraduate majors. 
° There are nine art centers, galleries or 
museums scattered throughout the state; 
OWA é 1S Ss there are a dozen other communities 
with active art associations; and there 
are countless smaller municipalities with 
organizations which encourage the fine 
arts. 

Half a dozen important private col- 
lections are in Iowa even though there 
is no substantial sale of art works. 

Artists Equity Association, a national 

Representing an unusually large and talented —0"8*n24tion of professional artists, bas 
representation from river to river; art is 
sufficiently important in enough public 

group throughout the state these schools to justify the existence of two 

. state-wide organizations of teachers: 

the Art Educators of Iowa and the art 

Des Moines men give vitality to our section of the Iowa State Education 
Association. 

. , Furthermore, as the capital city of a 

cultural climate and foundation to our claims _ *#*¢ which prides itself upon its cultural 

resources, Des Moines also shares this 

g _ aie prominence in art. The Des Moines Art 

of midwestern leadership in the field. Center despite its late beginnings has 

been recognized as one of the leading 

institutions in the midwest, while Drake 

University has an outstanding staff of 

creative artists. Between the two, many 

artists of stature have served as staff 

members and in the process have pro- 

duced other artists of note. On anyone’s 

list of “best’’ Des Moines painters, Wil- 

liam Behm, Dwight Kirsch, Elizabeth 

Slaughter Miller, Robert Shuler, and 

Alfred Thomas would rate high and 

by JOSEPH ISHIKAWA others would receive recognition. Yet no 

one can deny that the four whose works 

are reproduced on these pages are 

among those who give the cultural cli- 

mate of the state a great deal of vitality. 





Color - reproduction plates of 
artists’ paintings are courtesy 
Kieffer Associates, Des Moines 
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SUMMER SUN by Leonard Good 
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THE FARM by Karl Mattern 








LEONARD GOOD 


Leonard Good, head of the Drake art 
department, was born in Oklahoma in 
1907 but has been teaching for almost 
thirty-five years, ever since he was 
graduated with honors from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. He has had addi- 
tional study at the Art Students League 
and at the State University of Iowa. 
After a twenty-year stint of teaching 
at the University of Oklahoma, he 
joined the staff of the University of 
Wisconsin and from there migrated to 
Drake in 1952. 

Despite the rigors of administrative 
work involved in building up a vital art 
department, Good manages to produce 
oils and watercolors in fair amount and 
of rare quality. Whether oils or water- 
colors or drawings, his work is charac- 
terized by a quality best described as 


finished; the element of the accidental 
has no place in his work, every element 
existing for a predetermined purpose, 
arrived at logically. 

He achieves poetry but rhythm is a 
strong element in all of his work, and 
the quality of light is masterfully han- 
dled whether the light source is natural 
or artificial, direct or reflected. Good 
often uses the full range of colors but 
so subtly that one is not immediately 
aware of this until the richness of tones 
becomes apparent. 

“Summer Sun,” in spite of its mun- 
dane theme, has the excitement and 
mystery of poetry, with broken color, 
deep darks and brilliant lights, an un- 
usual perspective, all resulting in a 
painting which enhances the theme and 
yet transcends it. 


KARL MATTERN 


At 69, Karl Mattern shares the dean- 
ship among Iowa painters with Marvin 
Cone, of Cedar Rapids. A native of 
Durkheim, Germany, he came to this 
country at the age of fourteen and 
studied at the Art Institute of Chicago 
and the Art Students League in New 
York. Despite this cosmopolitan back- 
ground, he is deeply rooted in the Mid- 
west having taught at the University of 
Kansas from the twenties until 1948 
when he went to Drake University as 
professor of painting and drawing. 

His involvement with this part of the 
country is apparent in all of his work. 
Unabashedly, without apology he draws 
upon the rich variations found upon the 
face of the Iowa land, variations de- 
pending upon time, place, and the hand 
of man. 


As a young painter in Kansas dur- 
ing the thirties, he inevitably came un- 
der the influence of the “regionalists,” 
a group centered in the Midwest whose 
brief impact was nationwide. However, 
Mattern has departed from the narrow, 
limited, illustrational view of the re- 
gionalists without discarding their utili- 
zation of the familiar; his milieu is basic 
to his personal expression. 

“The Farm,” a transparent water- 
color dominated by cool colors with 
a few bright accents (a Mattern trade- 
mark) is at once a rural scene evoking 
inexpressible nostalgia and an abstract 
composition carefully organized to keep 
inviolate the flatness of the painting sur- 
face. The scene inspires the painting, 
but under the painter’s brush, the paint- 
ing becomes an independent entity. 
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Robert Freimark is the newest Iowan 
of this quartet, having joined the staff 
of the Des Moines Art Center in 1959 
as artist-in-residence. He was graduated 
from the University of Toledo in 1950, 
received his Master of Fine Arts from 
the Cranbrook Academy the following 
year and taught at the Toledo Museum 
of Art and at Ohio University at Athens. 

A prolific artist proficient in all medi- 
ums, Freimark is represented in several 
major collections, has won innumerable 
awards and has had articles and works 
reproduced in many publications. 

Whatever medium 
of his paintings appears to be a spon- 


he chooses, each 





ROBERT FREIMARK 


taneous creation executed at one intense 
session while the artist was in the grip 
of an irresistible inspiration—an inspira- 
tion which may have been the culmina- 
tion of long deliberation. 

His watercolor, “Persuasion,”  illu- 
strates the spontaneous quality men- 
tioned earlier. Representing an abstract 
idea, it is happily free of conventional 
symbols which might intervene between 
the work and the viewer. The ten- 
sions of line and form and the brutal 
quality of the darks suggest that “per- 
suasion” is a euphemism of “coercion.” 
This is an effective commentary on 
our times. 


STAN 


Another transplanted Sooner is Stan 
Hess whose art training was at the 
University of Oklahoma while Leonard 
Good was on the staff but who pre- 
ceded Good at Drake University by two 
years. In his late thirties, Hess put in a 
stint as a commercial artist and taught 
at William Woods College in Fulton, 
Missouri, before joining the staff at 
Drake in 1950. 

If Good’s paintings are “finished,” 
Hess’s paintings are “polished.” In an 
age which too often finds artists look- 
ing for shortcuts and satisfied too of- 
ten with surface qualities frequently 
achieved by accident, it is refreshing to 
find a young artist dedicated to a style 
requiring not only a razor sharp skill 
but also a determined concentration. 
The style he has evolved is well-suited 
to his temperament as well as to the 











































HESS 


visual statement which he wishes to 
communicate to the viewer. While com- 
munication is important to him, the 
aesthetic statement is never sacrificed 
to the anecdotal, however thematic or 
allegorical it may be. 

Hess has lately executed a number 
of important murals, and while his easel 
works are of modest dimensions, his 
technique lends itself well to this kind 
of public art, for the precision with 
which he creates his jewel-like paintings 
allows him to enlarge his forms several 
hundred times without losing clarity, 
and his statement, though personal, can 
be joyfully shared by many. “Magic 
Realism,” though an early work done 
as a graduate student and largely a 
clever tour-de-force, nevertheless re- 
veals his consummate skill as an il- 
lusionist. 


Tom Weir, Jr. 








PERSUASION by Robert Freimark 
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MAGIC REALISM by Stan Hess 
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Government mail contracts 


at the turn of the century went to 
the railroad which could do the job the fastest 


Sometimes ‘crack engineers’ put on too much steam causing a 


Bt regen across the prairies and 
hills, the railroads changed the his- 
tory of our state and country. Out of 
that saga came countless tales of hero- 
ism and daring such as the story of 
Iowa’s Kate Shelley and the song of 
Casey Jones. At the same time Kate 
Shelley was crawling to save the night 
flyer from disaster, an obscure 29-year- 
old engineer was guiding trains over the 
same West Iowa division for the 
NorthWestern railroad. 

Operating out of Boone, John Master- 
son was a crack engineer, fearless and 
dependable. He hired out with the 
NorthWestern in 1870 at the age of 
18 and had worked up to engineer. 
His name was to become as familiar to 
the NorthWestern as Kate’s to heroics 
since he was the first of three genera- 
tions to work for the road. 

In 1899 the United States government 
was letting mail contracts to the rail- 
roads who could do the job the fastest. 
The NorthWestern wanted the West 
Iowa contract and placed its faith in 
John Masterson to nail it down. 

The young engineer picked his pet 
locomotive, No. 902. For the occasion 
he had “Fast Mail No. 9” painted on 
its side. As Number 9, Masterson’s en- 
gine was a smoke-belching bullet cap- 
able of outrunning man, machine, and 
beast. And as “Fast Mail No. 9” Master- 
son was determined to salt away the 
mail contract. 

The routine was set, checked, and 
practiced. At 5:04 a.m. “Fast Mail No. 
7” was to arrive at the Boone station. 
Instead of waiting for water and fuel, 
it would uncouple the mail car and pull 


by TOM EMMERSON 


off to a siding. Masterson would then 
back up No. 9 to the main line from 
another spur, hook on, and move out. 
The plan would save precious minutes 
in the contest with time. 

Masterson arrived a full hour early 
on the morning of August 1. At 4:55 
a.m., he called his crew aboard and 
ordered the boiler brought to full steam. 

“Fast Mail No. 7” screeched to a halt 
at 5:04, uncoupled the cargo and pulled 
onto the siding. Masterson eased into 
position, hooked the mail car and, at 
exactly 5:05, “Fast Mail No. 9” pulled 
away’ ftom the Boone station under the 
delicate urging of Engineer John Master- 
son. 

She had begun her last ride—a trip 
which would carry No. 9 and the name 
of Masterson into railroad history. “Fast 
Mail No. 9” rolled up the track, un- 
limbering her iron sides as she headed 
for points west. Masterson enjoyed this 
trip, especially when No. 9 behaved as 
crisply as the black locomotive did dur- 
ing the gray hours of that morning. 

Masterson nudged the throttle for- 
ward, noting to Fireman George Schmidt 
that the fast mail was nearing her top 
speed—a mile a minute. 

Six minutes outside Boone, No. 9 was 
cutting through the countryside, carry- 
ing her four-car load as easily as empty 
barrels. She cleared all the curves on 
the steep grade near Moingona and was 
pounding down on the Des Moines River 
bridge where Kate Shelley, eighteen 
years earlier, made her storm-buffeted 
way across the raging river on hands 
and knees to warn the midnight fiyer 
that an earlier work train had plunged 


through the trestle into the rain-swollen 
Honey Creek. 

Engineer Masterson guided his prize 
skillfully into a sweeping curve. 

Seconds later, ‘Fast Mail No. 9” was 
a heap of twisted steel plastered against 
the ground at the base of a small bluff. 
The impact whipped the four cars over 
the locomotive and tender, which were 
closed up like a jackknife. 

Engineer Masterson and Fireman 
Schmidt were entombed in the crumpled 
cab. Chief Mail Clerk D. S. Stone, of 
Austin, Illinois, and Express Manager 
J. J. O'Brien, of Chicago, were pried 
from the charnel and died two hours 
later. 

A three-man jury was impaneled to 
find out why engine No. 902 jumped 
the rails, sending “Fast Mail No. 9” 
rolling over and over, ploughing through 
a cut in the hill and hurling the four 
cars into a cornfield on the river bot- 
tom. They combed the wreckage but 
could dig nothing out of the junk. 

The same year Masterson died lug- 
ging the mail, a second generation of 
Mastersons joined the West Iowa divi- 
sion of the NorthWestern. He was John 
Masterson II, who labored 46 years be- 
fore retiring in 1945 at the age of 65. 

And when the second generation step- 
ped down, a third Masterson had al- 
ready accrued three years with the road. 
Today John Masterson III is a 48-year- 
old brakeman on the West Iowa division 
of the Chicago and NorthWestern. And, 
when 1960 passed away, the Masterson 
family turned in its ninety-first year of 
railroading for the same division of the 
same railroad. E> 
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He Pioneerep lows FLyING 


Progressing from balloons to heavier-than-air craft, this 


Burlington man espoused the cause of aviation at a time 


when few persons had seen, much less flown, an ‘aeroplane.’ 


SING an umbrella for a parachute, 

Art J. Hartman made his first 
parachute jump from atop a barn at the 
age of ten. He liked the sensation so 
much he ran away from home five 
years later, determined to become an 
aeronaut despite parental objections. 
From that first flirting with aeronautics, 
the Burlington native went on to be- 
come Iowa’s only member of the Early 
Birds, an esoteric organization of pio- 
neers who flew before 1916. 

When he was fifteen, Hartman “rode 
the rods” to the west coast where, after 
a variety of adventures, he found him- 
self as far from his dream of flying as 
ever. So he returned to Chicago where 
he went to work for the Goddard Bal- 
loon Company. 

“A favorite advertising gimmick in 
the early 1900's was the use of a bal- 
loonist by real estate men,” the sep- 
tuagenarian recalls. 

“They'd advertise a number of lots 
for sale and then hire an aerialist to 
go up in a balloon and throw down a 
large batch of cards. Each of these 
cards entitled the finder to buy a lot at 
a discount from the regular price, and 
a few of them would actually give the 
finder a lot for nothing. I was the 
aeronaut in a number of these ventures; 
I'd drop the cards before cutting loose 
from the balloon and then watch the 
folks on the ground scrambling for them 
as I floated to earth.” 

Though he admits he was “scared 
stiff’ on his first professional leap, 
Hartman claims he soon enjoyed it so 
much “I'd have made fifty jumps a day 
if anybody would have paid me for it.” 
Nevertheless, in 1910 he quit jumping 
because of his interest in heavier-than- 
air craft. Forty-three years elapsed be- 
fore he again cut himself off from a 
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by LLOYD MAFFITT 


balloon. In 1953 he booked several 
jumps and when another younger man 
wasn’t available to make the jump, he 
did it himself. 

An early convert to the “aeroplane,” 
Hartman has known about every big 
name in aviation since and including 
the Wright brothers. He began evan- 
gelizing for the cause in the day when 
the vast majority of the people had 
never seen, let alone ridden in a plane, 
and never let up. 

Employed as a mechanic at the Bur- 
lington Route round-house, he built a 
Bleriot-type monoplane in his spare time 
and flew it for the first time on May 
10, 1910. 

“It was the first time a heavier-than- 
air machne had been flown in Iowa. It 
generated 40 horsepower, had a wing 
spread of 28 feet, and a top speed of 
35 miles an hour. I took off on land 
owned at that time by the Burlington 
Golf club. It’s now a part of Aspen 
Grove cemetery.” 

By coincidence, he now owns part of 
his original airstrip. Twelve years ago 
he purchased a cemetery plot which he 
learned later is the approximate site of 
his first take-off. 

Aviation provided a poor living in 
those early days, and Hartman worked 
at his mechanic’s trade. It was not until 
World War II, when the government 
employed him as a pilot-teacher, that 
he realized a good living from it. 

In the late 1920’s he became con- 
vinced that Burlington needed an air- 
port if it was to retain its place as a 
major lowa city. Despite many dis- 
couragements he persisted, and, al- 
though “I was called a nut,” went ahead 
with his plans. Tom Green, prominent 
newspaperman and believer in aviation, 
left him $500, and the Burlington 


Municipal airport came into being. 
Hartman managed it for nearly twenty 
years. 

“We didn’t have anything fancy in 
those days,” he recalled. “Lots of times 
I'd jump out of the plane, help the 
passengers alight, carry their luggage 
into the airport for them, then scurry 
around behind the counter and fry ham- 
burgers for them.” 

Along with Hartman’s belief in avia- 
tion went another belief—one that is 
still not accepted in some circles: That 
a municipal airport should be self- 
supporting. His dispute with the city 
fathers on matters of airport policy re- 
sulted in his being demoted, and he quit 
the airport he had done so much to 
develop. A few years later he was 
elected city commissioner of parks and 
public properties—with the airport un- 
der his jurisdiction. He promptly be- 
gan to put his ideas into effect, elimi- 
nating what he considered unnecessary 
frills, which eventually cost him his 
council seat. His defeat didn’t convince 
him he was wrong, however—he’s still 
a believer in making the airport pay 
its Own way. 

In recent years many honors have 
come to this pioneer aviator. Last sum- 
mer at a banquet held in his honor at 
Burlington, he was presented a plaque 
which read “Commemorating the First 
Flight of Art J. Hartman, made on 
September 6, 1903. Awarded by The 
Early Birds, an Organization of Pioneers 
in Aeronautics who flew before Decem- 
ber 17, 1916.” It was presented by his 
friend, 83-year-old Early Bird Charles 
Paterson of St. Petersburg, Florida. 

Hartman has been invited to exhibit 
his 1910-model plane at huge air shows 
all over the country. After one such 
event, a Naval Air show at Memphis, 





Tennessee, the state's governor pre- 
sented him with a certificate appointing 
him a colonei in the Confederate Air 
Force. His 1910 flying machine is now 
on permanent display at the museum at 
Pioneer Village, Minden, Nebraska, and 
in October of 1960, the Smithsonian 
Institution obtained another of his trea- 
sures, an oil painting of one of his bal- 
loon ascensions. A documentary movie 
of his career has been shown many 
times, and citizens have suggested that 
the Burlington airport be named for him. 

Considering the mortality rate among 
aviation pioneers, he is lucky to be 
alive, let alone still active in aviation. 
As a matter of fact, he has had re- 


markably few mishaps in his more than 
five decades in the air, and only one 
which approached the fatal. 

That was back in 1909, when he 
jumped at Watch Tower Park, Tri- 
Cities. His parachute fell across trolley 
wires and he was severely burned. The 
Tri-Cities newspapers, reporting the in- 
cident, commented that it was a miracle 
he was not electrocuted—a judgment in 
which the physician who treated him 
concurred. 

His first attempt to take off in a 
hydroplane—from the Mississippi River 
at Burlington—also ended unhappily— 
with Hartman in the drink. He wasn’t 
hurt physically—only financially. 


Hartman rarely flies any more, al- 
though he still holds licenses as pilot, 
balloonist, and mechanic. He and his 
wife, Esther, live in a pleasant brick 
house only a few rods from the air- 
port, where Art keeps the mementos 
and souvenirs of his career, visits with 
friends and old airport associates, and 
works on his memoirs. He has much to 
remember. Every now and then the 
couple takes off for a visit with one 
of their two sons and three daughters 
or to attend a get-together of Early 
Birds. One of his children followed 
him in aviation. His son, Arthur, is 
airport manager for Braniff in Wichita, 


Kansas. (> 


Art Hartman stands beside the replica of World War I Jenny which he built in 1958. It is now displayed in a Nebraska museum. 




















OKOBOJI IN 1895 


AKEN from an article by S. H. M. 
Byers, “The Midland Monthly,” 
May, 1895— 

How few realize that within a hun- 
dred miles or so of lowa’s Capital there 
is a lake as beautiful as any lake in 
Italy! The very simplicity of Okoboji’s 
surroundings, its unkempt woods, its 
magnificent prairie, the absence of 
everything artificial—all add to its 
charms. 

I do not know of a more delightful, 
restful scene than that blue water with 
its fairy-like inlets winding back among 
shady headlands, its borders of young 
oak trees, its background of prairie. 

I saw it first on a summer evening 
from the boat landing at Arnold’s Park. 
The (train) ride from the Capital had 
been long, dusty, and hot. Then the 
Manhattan Beach orchestra played—and 
the boat for Manhattan beach steamed 
out into the blue lake. On our right the 
banks were grassy green at Given’s 
point, and the white tents and beautiful 
cottages under the oak groves stretched 
off past Fort Dodge point and into the 
distance. On the left loomed Pillsbury 
promontory, abrupt and lonely. 

One seldom sees a prettier sight than 
Manhattan on a “dance night’’—the 
happy people promenading along the 
great piazza of the brilliantly lighted 
pavillion to the sound of music. Yet, 
within five minutes walk of all this is 
rolling and boundless prairie, looking 
just as it looked a thousand years ago! 

I have never seen such fishing. Even 
ladies came in of a morning with a 
string of fifty bass and perch and 
pickerel in their boat. 

Little steamers ply daily between the 
hotel and the tent and cottage “‘settle- 
ments” on the lake, so there is much 
visiting of friends; much going to and 
fro, and no end of picnics and good 
times. There is good society all about 
the lakes, too; and not much of the 
other kind. 

Here at the lakes one meets in fact 
the best society from Des Moines, 
Omaha, St. Louis, Kansas City, Sioux 
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City, and Dubuque, and an occasional 
Southerner. Many have delightful cot- 
tages of their own, expensive ones, too, 
fitted up with taste and elegance. Five 
hundred dollar cottages, thousand dollar 
cottages, are not uncommon. 

The beautiful villa at Badgerow’s bay 
at the upper end of Manhattan beach 
would do credit to Newport. There in 
the grove one sees Indian graves and, 
near by, the trails of the buffalo. Here 
are mineral waters (which) contain, 
they say, large quantities of bi-cardo- 
nates of lime and magnesia. They are 
said to have a favorable effect on di- 
seased kidneys and stomach. The Man- 
hattan company owns a stretch of lake 
shore here, a mile and a half long, and 
is selling it off in lots for cottages. 
It is one of the very best bathing beaches 
in the United States. Boating and to- 
boggan sliding are as common as swim- 
ming, rowing, and fishing, and the sea- 
son sees many expert oarsmen congre- 
gated there. 





NOMENCLATURE 


A’ COULD be predicted, Iowa State 
Teacher's College is now State Col- 
lege of Iowa. The confusion started in 
earnest the day Iowa State College be- 
came Iowa State University, a move we 
were unhappy about in this space. Ames 
University would have been better in 
our estimation. In a way we are happy, 
however, Iowa State Teacher's College is 
a lot tougher to use than State College. 

While we are about it, why not 
clear up some other troublesome names. 
The Iowa Department of History and 
Archives is a real dilly. Why not just 
Iowa State Museum? It is a more de- 
scriptive name in many ways and is one 
that could be remembered. 

The State Department of Public In- 
struction is another mouthful. How 
about a simple Iowa School Board? 

Instead of the Iowa Braille and Sight- 
Saving School, just call it the Vinton 
State School or even better Vinton 
School? 

In fact, we might even use code 
names in a cableese style, i.e., Iowa 


Liquor Control Commission: Lic or 


Hic—your preference. 





THE BOARDS 


HE CONTROVERSY over the State 

Board of Public Instruction which 
exploded in this session of the legisla- 
ture brings to mind the need for a good 
study of our state boards. The public 
instruction board has nine members, 
eight elected by school delegates meet- 
ing in conventions held in each congres- 
sional district. The ninth is appointed 
by the governor. A defeated proposal 
would have had all members appointed 
by the governor subject to confirmation 
by the Iowa senate. 

We were not in favor of the an- 
nounced purpose of making such a 
change in the board, but we do ques- 
tion the method of selection of mem- 
bers. It seems to remove it too far from 
the electorate. For the same reason we 
question interested parties being the se- 
lecting agents for other professional 
boards such as the Iowa State Fair 
Board. 

The major theoretical conflict on state 
boards, however, comes in regard to 
whether the members should comprise 
a fulltime, paid, working staff or 
whether they should be unpaid citizens 
operating at a pure policy level. The 
Board of Control and the Highway 
Commission are each composed of sala- 
ried members appointed by the governor 
and working at an operating level. On 
the other hand the Board of Regents, 
nominally the tops in prestige, is com- 
posed of nine citizens who receive only 
expenses. 

We would prefer to see the Regent's 
system used throughout state govern- 
ment, but practically recognize the dif- 
ficulty of getting the personnel. Regent's 
members must count on spending about 
a week out of every month on the busi- 
ness of the state’s institutions of higher 
learning. Few can afford to give this 
time without compensation. Yet, we be- 
lieve it makes for a more effective 
governing body. 














Towa’s Stagecoach Era 


(Continued from page 27) 


a cottonwood tree outside the house. 
Male guests were not allowed to enter 
the dining room in shirtsleeves. Beam 
kept a rack of coats of various sizes 
and degrees of antiquity near his desk 
from which inadequately garbed men 
could help themselves, and thus become 
the gentlemen society demanded. 

A brick house and inn built by 
Stephen Powers in 1850 served as a 
coach stop until 1869 at Powers’ Cross- 
ing, seven miles west of Fort Dodge. 
Its interior included a dining room, a 
walnut-paneled bar room with a long 
marble-topped bar, a ballroom, and bed- 
rooms. After coach travel ceased, five 
generations of the Powers family con- 
tinued to live in the house. It was sold 
in 1959 to Miss Margaret Banwell of 
Webster County. 

Another former stage stop was located 
on the south side of Highway 163, four 
miles west of Prairie City. This was a 
spacious frame dwelling of clean and 
simple lines, reminiscent of the New 
England tradition. It was last used as a 
home by Mrs. Ida Bidwell. After she 
moved to Prairie City in 1955, it re- 
mained empty and was the prey of 
vandals. It was razed in 1958 and the 
site is now used for farmland. 

The march of progress and extensive 
railroad facilities brought the stage- 
coach period in Iowa virtually to an 
end in 1870. The largest of the firms, 
the Western Stage Company, dissolved 
on July 1 of that year. The once hand- 
some Concord coaches, built at a cost 
of $1,000 each, were sold for scrap at 
ten dollars apiece. Thus ended an era 
in Iowa history. ‘> 





The Gilkey Epic 
(Continued from page 3) 


High School, young Gilkey spent the 
summer working with blister rust con- 
trol and fire-fighting with the U. S. 
Forest Service at Cour d'Alene, Idaho. 
He returned to enter Iowa State College 
as a freshman. A year later he enlisted 
in the Navy where he served 22 months 
as a Radio Technician. His vacation 
and leave periods were spent hiking in 
the Tetons or mountain climbing with 
the Sierra Club in California. 

Art returned to Iowa State after the 
Navy to major in geology and minor in 
mathematics and physics. In September 
of 1947, Gilkey and David Loomis, a 
close friend, attracted wide attention by 
making the sixth official ascent of the 
Devils Tower in northeast Wyoming. 


In 1948 he spent the summer with the 
Princeton University Geology Camp in 
Montana, as an assistant on a study of 
Montana’s Absaroka Range, and as a 
guide in the Tetons. He returned to the 
Tetons in 1949, again as a guide. 

Following his graduation from Ames 
in the spring of 1949, Art was offered 
assistantships at Harvard, John Hop- 
kins, and Columbia. He chose Columbia 
where he majored in structural geology 
under Dr. Walter H. Bucher. 

The summer of 1950 was spent as a 
geologist member of the Juneau Icefield 
Research Project. The next summer Art 
went to extremely different locale, work- 
ing on a study of Zuni Uplift in New 
Mexico under the sponsorship of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The next 
year he was back in Alaska as the leader 
of the American Geographical Society’s 
continuing Juneau Icefield project. He 
also spent some time in New Mexico be- 
fore returning to Columbia to continue 
his graduate studies. 

His master’s degree was based on 
studies of rock outcroppings in Alaska. 
His Ph.D. dissertation was based on his 
work in New Mexico. Before he set 
out for the K2 expedition, Art had com- 
pleted reports for the American Geo- 
graphical Society and the Atomic Energy 
Commission and had completed his the- 
sis although it was not yet in final form. 
(The doctorate was awarded post- 
humously by Columbia in June, 1954.) 

While at Columbia, Arthur had an 
unusual experience as a lecturer. As a 
student assistant he was called on to de- 
liver a lecture on the Mesozoic period (a 
quarter billion years ago) in place of 
Professor Hall Taylor who was attend- 
ing a convention in Chicago. Five min- 
utes after he had started to talk to the 
165 students Dwight Eisenhower, then 
Columbia’s president, entered with a 
Dean, took a seat in the back of the hall 
and listened attentively for the entire 
lecture. Art’s opinion of the lecture was 
that it was “quite tolerable.” 

The attitude of his superiors at Co- 
lumbia is reflected in the remarks of Dr. 
Bucher after his death: ‘He already had 
unusually high offers from the Atomic 
Energy Commission and at least one oil 
company. He could make money and 
reputation, if he set such considerations 
above the integrity of his inner self, 
which demanded that he be true to the 
dreams of his youth and meet with 
courage the challenge of the confidence 
of able Alpinists . . . In a world in 
which most men live small lives out of 
fear, and sacrifice ideals for gain, every 
act born out of courage and integrity is 
a bright reminder of that which man 


can be.” > 





at the 


OR his major ‘debut show 
Des Moines Art Center, Thomas 
Tibbs assembled an impressive array of 
works for “Six Decades of American 


Painting.” Eighty-two pieces came from 
New York dealer galleries and eleven 
from the Center’s permanent collection. 

While a survey in nature, the show 
is held together by recurring works of 
major artists at various stages in their 
development such as Hans Hofmann, 
Marsden Hartley, Max Weber, Stuart 
Davis, John Marin, Alfred Maurer, 
Abraham Rattner, Morris Kantor, Geor- 
gia O'Keeffe, and Arthur Dove. The 
last section of the show is devoted to 
immense, explosive canvases of present 
day artists including many of those 
named. 





An Iowa Boyhood 


(Continued from page 4) 
of companions. That, I suppose, should 
be wholly expected, considering the 
group. 

I do have a most personal memory of 
Art alone: of the time he told me of 
having had to overcome a fear of high 
places in preparation for the moun- 
taineering at which he became superla- 
tively expert. Before then, I would not 
have guessed that he ever had been 
afraid of anything that could be sur- 
mounted by human character. 

I never did know exactly how he re- 
garded things that were beyond human 
control. Probably, he appraised his 
chances dispassionately and went ahead 
living his life as he best saw it, anyway. 

For Art, the mountaineering repre- 
sented both professional training and 
activity and a great love in itself. His 
geological specialties were those in 
which mountaineering skills would be 
invaluable, but I suspect that he chose 
those specialties to some extent in order 
to find more opportunities for moun- 
taineering. As one who has no inclina- 
tion whatever to engage in difficult 
mountain climbing, I do not know 
whether I am capable of understanding 
how Art felt toward the more personal 
of the challenges offered by mountain 
climbing. On the other hand, I know 
that I understand his feelings toward 
beauties that are not man-made, toward 
the clean air and the wonderful solitude 

(Continued on next page) 
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ANTIQUES 











by Pauline Millen 


HE collector seeking the unusual! 
might aot look for it at a consign- 
ment auction sale. A consignment sale 
is made up of a number of lots sent in 
by different owners. Contrary to the 
popular notion, worthwhile objects do 
turn up at these sales. Dealers send in 
overstock. Collectors have to make room 
for the last “stuff’’ purchased. An es- 
tate lot may contain excellent antiques. 
Smith who collects art glass and is ad- 
vanced (a trade term) in this field may 
decide to turn some pieces of flint glass 
into cash to the delight of early glass 
collector Jones. As a result of these 
factors, some good antiques come on 
the market, sleepers do appear, and the 
collector who studies often finds one. 
One article that attracted quite a bit 
of attention at a consignment sale held 
recently in central Iowa was a hand- 
some cabinet. Although this may not 
have been “a pharmacist’s cabinet, two 
hundred years old’ as someone an- 
nounced, it was more probably a den- 
tist’s cabinet with quite a little age on it. 
The fronts of the many small drawers 
were faced with fine matched veneers 
which appeared to be rosewood. The 
top rolled back to reveal a marble slab. 
Bidding was spirited and it was knocked 
down at $85. Although this may seem 
an odd object to pick up as an antique, 
it was of special interest to collectors 
because of the many small drawers. Its 
beautiful cabinet work also made it 
desirable. 

Of course, this piece may not have 
been an antique in the strictest sense. 
United States Customs might not have 
allowed it to enter the country without 
paying duty since nothing made after 
1830 is considered an antique by the 
men who guard our borders. 

It is possible that it might come un- 
der the popular definition—that an 
antique is anything at least 100 years 
old. In 1930, Congress passed the law 
mentioned earlier specifying that art 
objects must be 100 years old to classify 
as antiques for custom purposes. 

Today an article that reflects history 
or the people who made it, some par- 
ticular phase of a nation’s culture, 
genius in design, skill in craftsmanship 
and is not obviously new is often la- 
beled antique. It may be beautiful. It 
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may be a crude tool or a simple house- 
hold article, but if someone likes it and 
if it is a generation old, it becomes an 
antique. 

Illustrating the variety of this sale 
was the offering of a walnut barometer 
of English origin. It bore the name “G. 
Davis, Jeweller, Leeds.” Seemingly in 
good condition, it sold for $23. 

A good example of the kind of sleeper 
that often goes unrecognized was a very 
dirty brass candlestick which sold along 
with a metal plunger for fifty cents. 
The collector who bought it was de- 
lighted to find later a similar candle- 
stick shown in a picture of an early 
American room. 

A number of attractive lamps were 
put up. A _ counterbalanced hanging 
lamp with an etched font and a milk 
glass lily smoke bell sold for $38, an- 
other hand painted with prisms brought 
$32.50. Others and prices brought were 
two large brass and black carriage 
lamps, $12.50 each; a table lamp with 
amber font $7 and two brass Rayo 
lamps with white shades and not elec- 
trified $11 each. 

As usual, there was lots of competi- 
tion on metal objects. A burnished brass 
Turkish charcoal burner about two feet 
high and decorated with sickle and cres- 
cent brought $25; a pierced brass bed 
warmer, $22; seven graduated heavy 
pewter measures, $40, and four others 
with brass rims, $12. 

Furniture buyers had a wide selection 
from which to choose. A pegged rush 
seat chair of the type often called 
Country Chippendale sold for $16, the 
seat was quite worn. A cherry inlaid 
corner chair with spade feet brought 
$29. Other furniture and prices brought 
were a three drawer walnut chest with 
tear drop handles, marble inset between 
two boxes, $45; a small walnut drop 
leaf table with slender legs, $35. 

Quantities of glass and china sold at 
the usual prices, tea leaf ironstone hold- 
ing at the high levels of the past few 
years. Some items that might be classed 
as primitives were a tall coffee grinder 
selling at $6.50 and two wall tele- 
phones, one oak $3.50, another painted 
green at $8. 

The crowd at this sale was large, 
something over three hundred. The sale 
was long starting at 11 a.m. and last- 
ing until nearly six. Those who secured 
bargains had to work for them. Some 
of the best buys were made in the last 
hour when the attendance had dropped 
to about fifty. 

Note: Letters asking for information 
will be answered when possible, but it 
is impossible to estimate prices through 
correspondence. , > 
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of truly wild places, toward the chill of 
shadow and the warmth of sunshine, 
away up high. I can understand the de- 
light that he could take in an athlete’s 
physical condition, in being a man 
wholly alive. 

I do not think that Art took chances 
in his mountaineering—that is, apart 
from the hazards inherent in such ac- 
tivities. After climbing Devil’s Tower, 
he wrote me that the climb had been 
safe. For him, with his physique, self- 
control, and know-how, I have little 
doubt that it had been safe. Art’s death 
on dangerous K2 did not result from 
any lack of human preparation or skill. 
Of course, K2 would not have killed 
Art if he had not been on it. 

In thinking of him, I do not overlook 
the sadness in the fact that what he 
loved brought about his death. The 
tragedy was of overwhelming finality 
beside which words can become mean- 
ingless, but it remains true that, while 
he had it to live, Art’s way of life 
had been worth having and worth liv- 


ing for. (> 
Tragedy on K2 


(Continued from page 7) 
down under hazardous conditions. 

This prospect chilled us. Below was 
a steep slope covered at first with waist- 
deep powder-snow, later with glare ice 
where the slope was too steep to hold 
the snow. Then came nearly 1,800 feet 
of rock, rock which was difficult under 
any conditions, steep ice-covered, and 
dangerous even to a fresh party. To 
attempt to lower Gilkey down this preci- 
pice, newly frosted with fresh snow and 
ice, through storm, seemed impossible. 
Yet I felt it had to be done. 

By noon we had packed up our sleep- 
ing bags and clothing, wrapped Gilkey 
in his sleeping bag and the torn tent. 
Leaving our tents still standing, we 
started down, dragging Gilkey through 
the deep snow. As the slope grew 
steeper, we had to hold back on our 
burden, and within a 100 yards of camp 
there became obvious what we should 
have known sooner; the whole slope 
was ready to avalanche. We turned 
about and started back. It was heart- 
breaking to try to carry or drag Art, in 
fact impossible. Only by having him 
make leaps and pulling as he pushed 
with his good leg did we regain camp, 
the 100 yards taking over an hour to 
cover. 

Our situation was now grim indeed. 
Normally at sea level under good condi- 











tions phlebitis recovers in one or two 
weeks. But under our circumstances we 
could not hope for this. It was all too 
clear that we could not carry Art, nor 
would the whole party remain much 
longer at Camp VIII—25,500 feet. Yet 
we must wait for some clearing in the 
weather, and, more important, a better 
route of descent must be found. Schoen- 
ing and Craig thought that a steep rock- 
ridge to the west of our first route 
might go, and after a brief rest they 
went off through the storm to recon- 
noiter. I explained to the others in camp 
how precarious was Gilkey’s condition. 
Should pieces of the leg vein clot break 
off and be carried into the lung as 
emboli, he would probably die. 

Late in the afternoon Schoening and 
Craig returned with cheering news. 
Through broken cloud and driven snow 
they had gone down the ridge to within 
sight of Camp VII and felt that the 
route below, though steep and _ icy, 
should be possible. As for lowering Art, 
this would be terribly difficult any- 
where. 

None of us could think of the gruel- 
ing task ahead. Yet we had little choice. 
Finally I decided to send the party down 
to Camp VI as soon as the weather 
made this possible, where they could 
remain in support, thereby extending 
Camp VIII supplies for ten or twelve 
more days. As a doctor, I would remain 
with Art until he either recovered 
or died. Tony would stay with me. The 
others would retreat as soon as the 
weather cleared. 

Throughout all this harrowing peri- 
od, our morale remained surprisingly 
high. By this time we had all realized 
that the summit could not be reached, 
but I felt it would be good for our 
morale if we could make an upward 
move before retreating. On that day 
Craig and Schoening, therefore, through 
blowing mists with a visibility of less 
than 100 feet, climbed perhaps 300 feet 
above camp up the steep snow-slope to- 
wards the summit. Though they could 
see nothing, and returned thoroughly 
chilled, at least the party had gone 
above camp before descending. A futile 
gesture in the face of death perhaps, 
but indicative of our spirit. 

On August 9 Gilkey began suddenly 
to cough, and examination confirmed 
my suspicions—blood clots had lodged 
in his lungs. Though in poor condition, 
he was always cheerful and uncomplain- 
ing. I moved into his tent that day. We 
talked of the mountain, of the party, of 
our chances even then of getting the 
three days of clear weather which would 
give us, as we believed, the summit. I 

(Continued on next page) 





RENEWED INTEREST 


Sirs: 

As a reader of The Iowan, a lifetime 
resident of the state, and an Iowa his- 
tory “buff,” I was intensely interested 
in Ruth Beitz’s article, “They Guarded 
Iowa’s Last Frontier.” 

As a native of Kossuth County whose 
grandparents homesteaded there just 
after the Civil War, I heard much dur- 
ing my childhood of the frontier post 
known in that area as Fort Schuyler 
but sometimes called Fort Williams. My 
grandparents lived about thirteen miles 
from its location and saw the ruins of 
the buildings, were well acquainted with 
some of the citizens who had garrisoned 
it during its occupation, and always 
called it Fort Schuyler. 

As the article states, it was located 
at a point called generally, ‘Chain 
Lakes”; however, contrary to the arti- 
cle’s statement, this site is known, is 
well documented in B. F. Reid’s “His- 
tory of Kossuth County,” has been 
pointed out to me many times by my 
grandmother and is also known by de- 
scendants of other early day residents 
of the area. The fort was built in the 
extreme northeast corner of Emmet 
County on the southeast shore of Iowa 
Lake, just a short distance from the 
Iowa-Minnesota border. The site is on 
Highway 44, in a pasture just south of 
the State Line store, which place used 
to boast a post office, called Center 
Chain. A glance at the map will show 
you three chains of lakes, running north 
and south, in the state line area of 
Emmet and Kossuth counties in Iowa 
and Martin County, Minnesota. The 
east chain of lakes is about six miles 
east of the center chain, and the west 
chain contains Tuttle Lake, more prop- 
erly called Lake Okamanpedan, source 
of the east fork of the Des Moines 
River. 

For 25 years, I have tried sporadically 
to get the site of the old fort marked. 
Captain Ingham of the fort at Esther- 
ville was the father of the late Harvey 
Ingham, long-time editor of the Des 
Moines Register, and in 1937 Harvey 
Ingham, in reply to correspondence 
from me, kindly ran an article on the 
editorial page in the hope of interesting 
the public in the matter... . 

Tom Sherman, late father of novelist 
Richard Sherman, wrote me a consider- 


able correspondence about the old fort. 
His uncle, a Mr. Crowley, was one of 
the garrison. Several Algona residents 
living today are descendants of other of 
the soldiers, and many were from Fort 
Dodge and Webster City... . 

For the record, then, the site of old 
Fort Schuyler was as I have described it. 
At one time, up to about 1930, large 
cottonwood trees stood at the east edge 
of the pasture. These were said to have 
sprouted from green cottonwood poles 
used in the stockade. Mr. Sherman and 
Harvey Ingham were at the site as late 
as 1901 and said that traces of the well 
were still visible at that time. 

Emmet County residents, as well as 
those of Kossuth, should take steps to 


mark the site. 
Esther Charlotte Smith, Charles City 


RECALLS ART PIONEER 


Sirs: 

Iowa's “Idea Men,” an excellent idea 
was well carried out. Long ago I re- 
member seeing pictures by Kate Van 
Duzee in Dubuque, and I got a few 
reproductions for our Iowa art col- 


lectors. Good work. 
Lydia Margaret Barrette, Mason City 


DENOUNCES SCHEMES 


Sirs: 

I was rather amused to read of the 
many geniuses reported on in your last 
issue. Wonderful alignment of men liv- 
ing off the taxpayers of the State. But 
what strikes me is that none of this 
talent is used to help prevent many of 
our economic ills, such as unemploy- 
ment, strikes, farmers’ cost squeeze, so 
called depressions—recurring so often. 

With all of our science, research, ex- 
periments, they leave it to some political 
scheme to try and doctor our troubles 
which in the end is but a makeshift. 

My memory goes back to 70 years 
and how often has occurred just what 
I have noted above. 

Our economy just does not seem to 
be able to operate on a fairly level keel. 

Business will operate on seven or 
twenty-four hours a day then lay off 
workmen with nothing to do for a liv- 
ing. It is a dark blot on such a nation 
as ours, boasting such high standards 
of living, geniuses, or whatever you 
want to call know-how. 

This is my sentiment so do not think 
much of a nation which cannot or will 
not provide for all of its people a living 
without a handout. 

John Brownlie, Winterset 
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N THE seven and half years since 

Arthur Gilkey’s death in the attempt 
to scale K2, we have mused over the 
proper presentation of such a gallant 
story. Not an easy one to tell, it has 
been divided into three distinct, but 
equally important parts. In two cases 
we have deemed it wisest to leave the 
story to those who knew him best—Dr. 
Paul Errington, a close friend and com- 
panion of his childhood, and Dr. 
Charles Houston, leader of the K2 ex- 
pedition. We are immeasurably indebted 
to his parents, Dr. and Mrs. H. J. 
Gilkey, of Ames, for their generosity 
and cooperation in providing informa- 
tion and pictures. 


With the publication of the spring- 
time entries, we bring to a close the 
poetic diary on Iowa seasons kept by 
the late novelist, Ruth Suckow. 


Dependable Joan Liffring, Cedar Rap- 
ids photographer, captured the mood 
for the picture story of Franklin. We 
are also grateful for the background 
material supplied us by Howard Raid, 
formerly of the area, and now with the 
Department of Business Administration 
of Bluffton College, Bluffton, Ohio, and 
Earl Pardall, who grew up there and 
now lives on a farm near Franklin. 


Another major article comes from the 
extensive research which Ruth S. Beitz, 
Des Moines, does so thoroughly. This 
time she followed the routes of the 
stagecoach lines. The map work co- 
ordinates her efforts with those of ar- 
tist, Patricia Koelker, of Shenandoah. 


Newspaper staff men produced two 
stories for us. Terry Bledsoe, sports 
editor, and Jim Shaffer, photographer, 
of the Dubuque Telegraph-Herald, col- 
laborated on the wrestling article, and 
Lloyd Maffitt of the Burlington Hawk- 
Eye produced the Art Hartman story. 


Joseph Ishikawa, director of the Sioux 
City Art Center, wrote the material on 
the artists, whose work is reproduced 
through the use of color plates provided 
by Kieffer Associates, of Des Moines. 

New to our readers is the work of 
Pauline Millen, widely known antique 
collector in Des Moines, and Tom 
Emmerson, Iowa State University gradu- 
ate student of Ames, who wrote about 
the train wreck. 
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Tragedy on K2 
(Continued from page 45) 


think he must have known his fate, but 
we never discussed it. He was as brave 
a man as any I have known, because 
next day when the decision to go down 
was irrevocably taken, he never hesi- 
tated. Because of the pulmonary emboli 
and his worsened condition, I was cer- 
tain that his only chance of survival was 
to be taken down. This chance, terribly 
small though it was, we had to give him. 

About nine in the morning of August 
10 we started down, leaving tents and 
unnecessary equipment behind. Visibility 
was about 100 feet, but no snow was 
falling at first, and the wind had slack- 
ened. Gilkey, in his sleeping bag, wrap- 
ped in torn tent, was dragged to the 
steepening slope and then began the 
slow and laborious job of lowering him 
down the ridge beneath. Late that after- 
noon we were within a few hundred 
yards of Camp VII when tragedy struck. 

Gilkey had been lowered over a small 
vertical cliff, with Craig guarding the 
ropes, when a small powder-snow ava- 
lanche covered both men. Somehow 
Craig held fast, and Streather, who was 
just above, shouted to Bates and me 
that all was well. Then Streather and 
Bell, whose frozen toes made climbing 
painful and difficult, climbed carefully 
across the steep ice with Bates and my- 
self following closely on a separate rope. 
Bell tripped and fell, pulling Streather 
off immediately. The blurred events of 
the next few seconds are still not too 
clear. Apparently Streather and Bell 
fouled their rope on that between Gilkey 
and Schoening. Schoening was firmly 
anchored with an ice-axe belay behind 
a small boulder and to make doubly cer- 
tain a body belay beyond this. As the 
second rope was pulled off, Bates and 
I became involved in Bell’s rope, so 
that all five of us falling were tangled 
in the rope finally belayed by Schoen- 
ing. By some miracle of coordination 
and strength he was able to hold us all. 
The nylon stretched like a rubber band, 
but did not break, thanks to his dynamic 
belay. When the fall was finally stop- 
ped, five of us lay on the rocks below, 
precariously balanced above an abrupt 
cliff which forms the upper end of 
Abruzzi Ridge. I was unconscious, Bates 
hung upside down above me. Molenaar 
and Streather, bleeding and _ bruised, 
helped Bates, who unroped and came 
down to me. Bell had lost both gloves 
and pack; his hands in this short time 
were stiff and white, and Bates quickly 
gave him extra gloves. Streather, bruised 
but effective, reassured Gilkey and 
strengthened the belay on him by lead- 





ing another rope to a second ice-axe 
driven deep into the slope. Schoening, 
shaken by the event in which he alone 
had saved our lives, anchored Gilkey 
to his axe and came over to the ledge. 

Gilkey was thus left on the steep 
slope, strongly belayed, while two tents 
were pitched on the narrow ledge chop- 
ped out of hard snow. The less in- 
jured men hoped to be able to drag him 
across the 100 yards to camp, but first, 
tents must be pitched and the injuries 
appraised—this took about 45 minutes. 
Then Streather, Bates, and Craig went 
out to Art, to cover him or bring him 
food. Through the blowing snow they 
could see nothing. The slope was bare 
of life. Art had been carried down by 
another avalanche. Even the axes were 
gone. 

By this time it was nearly dark. If 
any of us were to survive the night, it 
was essential to get rest, food, and drink. 
No one slept. We were comparatively 
warm, and by a blessing the wind stop- 
ped at darkness. The gray morning light 
found us shaken but intact, and the 
descent continued. To reach Camp VI 
took eight hours, but we made it with- 
out a slip. Traces of Gilkey’s fall were 
seen—a scrap of the tent, a broken axe, 
and the ropes—grim tokens of the trage- 
dy that had overtaken us. 

On August 14, the weather was crys- 
tal clear—except for clouds above us on 
the mountain. By the end of the day we 
were all united at Base Camp—all that 
is except our comrade Gilkey, lost on 
the mountain he had fought with so 
much courage. 

In the warm sun of the next day the 
events of the preceding weeks seemed 
like a nightmare. There remained to 
hold a brief ceremony for Gilkey and to 
leave his ice-axe and some of his belong- 
ings in a metal box on top of a large 
cairn. This moving ceremony completed, 
we turned our thoughts toward the 
march out. (> 
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PRESIDENTIAL 
PROCLAMATION. 


(Keokuk) — Whereas, ex- 
isting exigencies demand im- 
mediate and adequate mea- 
sures for the protection of the 
national Constitution and the 
preservation of the national 
Union by the suppression of 
the insurrectionary combina- 
tions now existing in severa 
States for opposing the laws 
of the Union and obstructing 
the execution thereof, to which 
end a military force in addi- 
tion to that called forth by my 
proclamation of the 15th day 
of April in the present year, 
appears to be indispensably 
necessary, now therefore, I, 
Abraham Lincoln, President 
of the United States and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy thereof, and of the 
Militia of the scveral States 
when called into actual serv- 
ice, do hereby call into the 
service of the United States 
forty-two thousand and thirty- 
four volunteers, to serve for 
a period of three years unless 
sooner discharged, and to be 
mustered into service as in- 
fantry and cavalry. The pro- 
portions of each arm and the 
details of enrollment and or- 
ganization will made 
through the department of 
war; and I also direct that 
the regular army of the United 
States be increased by the ad- 
dition of eight regiments of 
infantry, one regiment of cav- 
alry and one regiment of ar- 
tillery, making altogether a 
maximum aggregate increase 
of twenty-two thousand seven 
hundred and fourteen, officers 
and enlisted men, the details 
of which increase will also be 
made known through the De- 
partment of War; and I fur- 
ther direct the enlistment for 
not less than one nor more 
than three years of eighteen 
thousand seamen, in addition 
to the present force, for the 
naval service of the United 
States. The details of the en- 
listment and organization will 
be made known through the 
Department of the Navy. The 
call for volunteers hereby 
made, and the direction for 
the increase of the regular 
army, and for the enlistment 
of seamen hereby given, to- 
gether with the plan of or- 
ganization adopted for the vol- 
unteers and for re 
forces hereby authorized will 
be submitted to Congress as 
soon as assembled. the 
meantime I earnestly invoke 
the cooperation of all good 





Military 
Volunteers Depart. 


(Dubuque) — The most in- 
teresting local event of this 
year, in Dubuque, was the de- 
parture yesterday of the Jack- 
son Guards and Governor’s 
Greys for Davenport, the pres- 
ent headquarters of the Iowa 
Regiment. There were nearly 
a hundred men in each com- 


1| pany, and notwithstanding the 


muddy condition of the streets 
and a drizzling rain, between 
two and three thousand citizens 
accompanied them to the river 
to see them embark on the 
Alhambra. 

The Greys marched from 
their armory about three 
o’clock, preceded by the Ger- 
man band, and waited a short 
time below Sixth street for the 
Jackson Guards. Hearty cheers 
for the Washington Guards 
were given as they passed the 
armory of that Company. 
Both Companies were ep 
rounded on the way by 
street full of friends fe: Fis 
hands and bidding good bye 
as thev passed along. So dense 
was the crowd that Colonel 
McHenry, Mr. Ross, and sev- 
eral others on horseback could 
scarcely keep the way clear. 

On arriving at the levee the 
open ground had been so much 
narrowed by the high water 
that every oeafiable space was 
crowded by hundreds of men, 
women and children who had 
assembled to gaze upon a 
scene which only a small part 
of those present had ever wit- 
nessed — the departure of 
friends and neighbors, leaving 
home for a prospective battle- 
field and perhaps never to re- 
turn. 





citizens in the measures here- 
by adopted for the effectual 
suppression of unlawful vio- 
lence, for the impartial en- 
forcement of constitutional 
laws, and for the speediest 
possible restoration of peace 
and order, and, with those, of 
happiness and prosperity 
throughout the country. 

In testimony whereof, I have 
hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Wash- 
ington this third day of May, 
in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-one, and of the Indepen- 


gular | dence of the United States the 


eighty-fifth. 

By the President, Abraham 
Lincoln. 

William H. Seward, Secre- 
tary of State. 





GUN POWDER 
DETAINED. 


(Dubuque) — The Galena 
Courier of Thursday has the 
following item on the deten- 
tion of powder in that city by 
order of Governor Yates: 

“Today the steamer La 
Crosse bound for St. Louis had 
an order to ship 224 kegs of 
blasting powder from the 
Platteville Powder Mills, os- 
tensibly for Pike’s Peak. A 
number of our citizens, fear- 
ing that it might fall into the 
hands of the Secessionists, 
either at Hannibal or 
Louis, desired the Mayor to 
— the Captain from tak- 

re: it. The Mayor did so, and 

telegraphed to the Governor to 
apaurtens if the powder should 
be allowed to be shipped. Gov- 
ernor Yates re ye ‘Detain it 
by all means.’ wder was 
consequently taken ack to the 
Powder House.” 

P. S. We understand that 
the powder referred to above 
was forwarded to La Salle, 
though not under seizure, yes- 
terday by order of the Gov- 
ernor. 





Aid for Dependents. 


(Muscatine) —At a meeting 
of a portion of the Board of 
the County Supervisors, and 
the Council of the City of 
Muscatine, held at the Mayor’s 
Office, the a resolu- 
tions were adop 

“Resolved, That i in yg —_— 
ion of this meeti we ae 
duty of the Board of bi 
visors of the County of Musca- 
tine to appropriate from the 
County Treasurer, such sums 
of money, as may be necessary 
for the support of the families 
of those who have or may vol- 
unteer their services in de- 
fense of the country in its 
present difficulties.” S. G. 
Stein, Secretary; M. Price 
President. 

Not only were governmental 
organizations willing to aid 
relatives of soldiers, but in- 
dividuals have promised con- 
tributions for their support. At 
a Union meeting nearly twelve 
hundred dollars were pledged 
for the <r of relatives of 
soldiers in the community. Sev- 
eral prominent citizens pledged 
$100 each for this worthy 
cause. One of the patriotic 
citizens of the Dubuque area 
aheay ote $20 per month as 
ong as the war continued and 
funds were needed. 





FORT SUMTER 
ATTACKED, 


(Keokuk)—The report that 
Sumter has been attacked by 
the traitor army at Charles- 
ton was received by the Re- 
publicans of our city on Sat- 
urday morning with words of 
joyous welcome, and through- 
out the day tke Republican 
countenances beamed with sat- 
isfaction and hope. For weeks 
pest they have been hearing 
with restless dissatisfaction, 
deepening into deeper and still 


- deeper gloom, the reports fa- 


voring a policy of “masterly 
inactivity” on the part of the 
Administration. ey have 
seen the announcement that 
the surrender of Fort Sumter 
was resolved upon as a “mili- 
tary necessity” and that it was 
in contemplation to evacuate 
Fort Pickins as a grand stroke 
in the peace programme. They 
had seen hostile armies gather- 
ing in the South, and the stars 
and wag quailing at their 
approach, till their indigna- 
tion and ¢ hagrin being ex- 
hausted they had ake into 
hopeless desperation. The Gov- 
ernment seemed afflicted with 
a chronic diarrhea of peace 
palliatives, and the country 
was seized with the dry rot 
and was fast disintegrating. 

With this feeling, and in this 
spirit, the news of hostilities 
at Ft. Sumter flashed a beam 
of light and hope into all 
hearts. A score or more of Re- 
publicans who had about made 
up their minds to go over to 
the Democracy or the Devil— 
the difference scarcely per- 
ceptible—incontinently shouted 
the Republicans war cry, and 
prepared to buckle on their 
armor for the fray. 





Boats Show Colors. 


(Dubuque)—The boats that 
have come up the River dur- 
ing the last few days have 
been called on at nearly all 
the — to rg ry 
colors. The Key Cit 
ut out hers twice before og vee 
ing for St. Louis last Wednes- 
day, and on her showing them 
the last time a cannon was 
fired and three cheers 5 e 
for the Stars and Stri 
Secession flag was fying at at 
Hannibal when she passed 
The Hawkeye State was re- 
quired to show her flag at 
a ons, Similar demonstrations 

loyalty to the Government 
wie demanded at nearly every 
landing on the River. 
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Citizens’ Duty Set Forth. 

(Muscatine) — We have al- 
ways with all our ability ad- 
vocated what we honestly con- 
ceived to be the rights of the 
South under our constitution, 
and until recently ho that 
the dominant party which con- 
trols the government would 
have the magnanimity to make 
it such offers at least as would 
make a decent pretext for wars 
should such proposition be re- 
jected by the seceded States. 
But we have been deplorably 
disappointed both by the Re- 
publicans and the precipitate 
action of our Southern breth- 
ren, and war is upon us. In 
this emergency our course is 
promptly taken which is to 
support the government to 
preserve its integrity and de- 
fend itself against any and all 
aggressions and rally around 
the stars and stripes. 

At the same time as the 
conductor of a public journal 
devoted to the whole Union, 
we distinctly and most em- 
phatically protest against the 
course of the administration in 
thus goading a portion of the 
Union into rebellion by their 
abominable doctrines that the 
Union cannot exist part free 
and part slave. 

To Mr. Lincoln’s course we 
do not subscribe, neither do we 
wish at this time to discuss it. 
When the war is over let the 
responsibility politically, be 
placed upon the shoulders of 
the proper parties by a ver- 
dict of the pe ople. For the 
present, we ow only that 
our country calls to arms — 
our duty is plain. 





Volunteers 
To Get Land. 


(Sioux City) — Every man 
who offers his services to his 
country in the present crisis 
and is mustered into the serv- 
ice, will be entitled to a land 
warrant in addition to his 
regular pay, even if the war 
is closed in thirty days. Pri- 
vates will receive 160 acres 
each; officers larger tracts in 
os rtion to the rank they 

old. This is an inducement of 
no inconsiderable importance 
to every citizen who desires to 
become a soldier. We trust, 
however, that no such induce- 
ments are needed to incite pa- 
triots to do their duty. 
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Train Accident 
Kills Man. 


(Dubuque) —- Yesterday 
morning a serious acciden 
occurred to the train on the 
Dubuque Western Railroad. 
The train from Anamosa left 
Julien on time, but when about 
a mile this side of Julien an 
axle tree of one of the freight 
cars broke, and the 
freight, baggage, and one pas- 
senger car off the tracks. 
They had run thus but a very 
short distance when the pas- 
senger car was throw upon its 
side, and in this shape was 
dragged about two hundred 
yards before the train was 


ye 5 

m. Lovelace, a brakeman, 
was instantly killed. It is sup- 
posed that this occurred at 
the moment the cars were 
overset. His arm was broken, 
his skull fractured to an ex- 
tent that allowed his brains 
to protrude in several places. 
He was a young unmarried 
man, and was a resident of 
Washington, where his par- 
ents reside. 

At the time of the accident, 
the train was moving at a high 
rate of speed, and at the same 
time rounding an abrupt 
curve — a combination of 
cumstances too severe for the 
heavily laden freight car, and 
its axle in consequence gave 
way. 

The passenger car, for some 
reason, although thrown upon 
its side, remained on the track, 
and at the moment of stopping 
laid crosswise on the track. At 
the place where the accident 
occurred, there was an em- 
bankment some thirteen or 
fifteen feet in height, and it 
is almost a miracle that the 
cars were not thrown down it 
—in which case the results 
would doubtless have been 
much more serious. 

As the thing was we cannot 
see as any one is to blame — 
the breaking of an axle is one 
of that kind of accidents which 
can not be easily fore seen by 
human care. While regretting 
the sad results of the casualty, 
let us rejoice that it was not 
more severe — which it well 
might have been considering 
the nature of the accident and 
the fact that there were some 
20 to 50 people in the car at 
the time. 


(Dubuque)—The boats from 
St. Louis last Saturday had 
several hundred free Negroes 
aboard, seeking homes in the 
“Land of the Free.” A public 
notice was given last week 
that all free blacks must leave 
that city and State in five 
days. This caused a very dark 
colored stampede. We are glad 
that only a very few stopped 
at Dubuque. 








IMMIGRATION 


(Keckuk)—Quite a consid- 
erable immigration has come 
into Johnson County during | $22°¢S 


t| the past week. Several fami- 


lies have settled ye Old 
Man’s Creek, not from 
Amish post office. We have 
heard of others coming to 
other parts of the county. The 
immigrants are, for the most 
, from the South, and we 
ve not a doubt that our 
State, will, this very year, 
from the seceding States alone, 
receive an increase of popula- 
tion of at least 25,000 souls.— 
lowa City Reporter. 

The depopulation of the 
northern and northwestern 
part of Missouri is still going 
on in alarming extent. Hun- 
dreds of families are now leav- 
ing those sections to seek 
homes in Iowa, Illinois, and 
Indiana. A small party came 
through our city yesterday en 
route for the eastern part of 
Illinois and a sad state of af- 
fairs in Missouri they pictured 
to us — which their own ap- 
pearance fully endorses. The 
failure of last year’s crops, the 
ane prospects of an un- 

vorable alae, and the still 
more gloomy future for free 
labor in the State, indicated by 


_| the secession triumph of the 


late election, has so disgusted 
the white settlers that unheard 
of sacrifices are daily made by 
them to obtain the means to 


leave for the free States. 


Fur Traders Return. 


ee City)—On Wednes- 

day nipry 8 a Mackinac boat 
arrived at Sioux City, contain- 
ing Messrs. Dawson and Cl 
of the American Fur Company, 
and some fifteen or twenty 
oarsmen. The boat left Fort 
Union on the morning of the 
10th inst., and made the trip 
to Sioux City in 9 days and 
11 hours, including stoppages 
—being one of uickest 
trips on record. The distance 
is about 2,000 miles. 

We learn from these gentle- 
men that the several bands of 
the Sioux Indians in the upper 
country manifest a very inso- 
lent and warlike ——a 
towards the white settlers. In 
August last they made an at- 
tack upon Fort Union and 
destroyed a large amount of 
property belonging to the 
traders. They were finally re- 
Fone by a brisk fire from the 

ich killed some 12 or 
15 their number. It is peared 





that still greater outrages will 
yet be pe ted by these 
Indians, that if prompt 


measures are not taken by 
Government to subdue their 
rebellious demonstrations, they 


will soon drive all traders from | G. 


the country, and then wage 
a war of extermination upon 








three weeks on their panting 
excursion from 
Chien, and 


otter skins sold for $5 each. 
These hunters will proceed 
down the river. They take the 
varmints mostly at night. 





Domestic Discord. 


(Muscatine) — ba aged 
afternoon Mr. Job Rush, 
this city, caused his vild 
Spouse to be arrested, on a 
charge of threatening his life, 
and brought before Justice 
Davis. According to the testi- 
mony elicited, Mrs. Rush fired 
a pistol at "Job last- Friday 
evening, the ball taking effect 
on his left breast. but a dan- 
gerous wound did not result 
therefrom. She also made 
sundry threats of a savage 
nature since that event, and 
this, with other circumstances, 
induced Job to seek safety 
under the sheltering wing of 
the law. But as Justice Davis 
did not deem the evidence suf- 
ficient to place Sarah under 
bonds, she was discharged. But 
now, thinks Sarah, comes my 
turn, and Job was immediately 
arrested, at her instance, on 
a charge of rioting, and 
brought before the Mayor. It 
appeared by the testimony that 
Job came home in the darkness 
on Friday night, but found the 
door locked. He demanded ad- 
mission as any loyal husband 
would, but was refused by his 
gentle wife, high words en- 


»| sued which ending in Job get- 


ting into a rage, and throwing 
various out-houses over the 
bank, smashed several win- 
dows for amusement, and 
finally splitting the door in 
twain. Sarah thought it time 
to bring his erratic career to a 
termination, and administered 
a “blue pill,” externally, as be- 
fore stated, with complete suc- 
cess, when Job “vamoosed.” As 
Mayor Mason tho’t one party 
as much to blame as the other, 
Job was acquitted. 





RECORD SOURCES 


Reference is to column and 
paragraph. All dates are 1861 
unless specified otherwise. 
Page 1: 11 Keokuk Gate City 
5/9; 2,1 Dubuque Herald 4/24; 
$1 Dubuque Herald 4/27; 34 
Muscatine Review 4/19; 4,1 
Keokuk G. C. 4/8; 4,3 Dubuque 
H. 4/28. Page 2: 1,1 Muscatine 
R. 4/17; 14 Sioux City Register 
5/11; 2,1 Dubuque H. 4/3; 2,6 
Dubuque H. 4/23; 3,1 Keokuk 
. C. 4/15; 83 Sioux City R. 
4/20; 4,2 Dubuque H. 5/2; 4,3 
Muscatine R. 4/19. 
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